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ATEST FIGURES ON 
LLOYD'S OF LONDON 


Membership on January 1, 1920, Was 
774; Mutual Guarantees By 
Members £8,836,023 


§ WAS 637 








MEMBERSHIP IN 





Gross Turnover of Nine and a Half 
Millions Sterling; Comments of 
British Paper 





According to a British insurance 
newspaper received in New York this 
week the number of members of Lloyd’s 
in 1919 was 774; deposits were £788,- 
000; nothing was guaranteed by non- 
members, and mutual guarantees by 
members amount to £8,836, 023. 

Under the parliamentary act of 1909 
it is stipulated that the sec urity shall 
never be less than the aggregate of pre- 


miums received in the previous twelve 
months, and it is taken for granted 


that the gross turnover of Lloyd’s,* 


apart from the marine branch, is nearly 
nine and a half millions sterling. It is 
interesting to note that while the guar- 
antees increased by about three and a 
half millions in 1918 the increase last 
year was only £25,000. On the other 
hand, deposits have increased by £226,- 
000, ‘while the membership increased 
in 1919 from 637 to 774. 

The nine and a half millions of assets 
consist of mutual guarantees to the ex- 
tent of £8,836,000. 

A Criticism 

It is a custom of British insurance 
pepers to run articles at intervals com- 
menting rather critically about Lloyd’s, 
and the current issue of the British 
paper received this week, makes these 
comments among others: 

“The 91% millions of assets consist 
of mutual guarantees to the extent of 
£8,836,000. So the guaranteed agrec- 
ment is an important document. An in- 
teresting feature of the agreement is 
the schedule which entirely affects its 
value from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral public. 

“Under this schedule the committee 
of L'oyd’s is vested with absolute dis- 
cretion as to the admission or rejection 
of any claims, and ‘nothing in the 
agreement shall be deemed to confer 
on any person or policyholder whatso- 
ever any right, title or equity of claim 
to participate in the moneys to be paid 
by the guarantors * * * or to com- 
pel the committee to enforce the agree- 
ment or to render any account of the 
moneys received.’ This means that, 
apart from the goodwill of the commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s these guarantees, form- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 
EQUITABLE OFFICER 


Society Makes Carnegie School of 
Insurance Salesmanship Director 
Third Vice-President 








DEVELOPER OF SALESMEN 





Practical Work of Educator Made Fine 
Impression on Business; Popular 
at Meetings 





John A, Stevenson, the brilliant young 
educator, trainer of salesmen and stu- 
dent of insurance, who has done such 
remarkable work in the past year as 
director of the Life Insurance School 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy of Pittsburgh, has been elected 
third vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The announce- 
ment will come as a great surprise al- 
though it is known that quite a number 
of companies tried to secure the serv- 
ices of Mr. Stevenson because of the 
impression he has made On many ag- 
ency organizations when he appeared 
before them and because of the suc- 
cess which has been attained by the 
Carnegie graduates after coming out 
into the field when they return from 
Pittsburgh. 


His Work With Equitable 


With the Equitable Life Mr. Steven- 
son’s work will be to assist the ag- 
ency officers in the organization, train- 
ing and education of the agency forces, 
Within the past year Mr. Stevenson has 
probably received more invitations to 
address conventions of insurance ag- 
ents than any other man in the coun- 
try. Only last week he talked to the 
leaders’ organization of the Guardian 
Life, and the week previous he was 
one of the principal figures at the con- 
vention of the Missouri State Life. 
One of the first appearances he made 
before insurance men was an address 
he delivered in Chicago to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Managers. 
Where his talk differs from that of 
many others who have discussed prin- 
ciples of salesmanship and psychology 
has been in the practical demonstra- 
tion of the art of selling. He has been 
in no sense a theorist. 

The Eastern Underwriter printed last 
week extracts from a talk he recently 
made on “instinct,” which is regarded 
as one of the best addresses that has 
been delivered in some time. 

An Illinois Man 

Dr. Stevenson, who is_ thirty-four 

years old, was born in Cobden, In., 
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where he was graduated from the high 
school of that city. Later he was 
graduated from Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University at Carbondale, Ill. He 
took the A. B. degree at Ewing Col- 
lege, Illinois; the .M. A. degree at the 
University of Wisconsin; and the 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. 
His first work was in connection with 
the public school and during a period 
of six years he was a principal of a 
high school and superintendent of a 
school. He joined the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, resigning to 
go with an educational publishing 
house aS manager of a department 
which trained salesmen how to sell. 
In 1916 Mr. Stevenson joined the 
faculty of the University of Illinois as 
instructor in education, a subject in- 
tended to help organize various curri- 
cula, his interest in the department be- 
ing to develop short and intensive 
courses in vocational education. While 
there he was also dean of the Summer 
session. 

In 1919 when it was decided to start 
the Carnegie insurance school Dr. 
Stevenson was asked to help organize 
the curriculum and he was subsequent- 
ly made professor of education at Car- 
negie and director of the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship. Nearly 
three hundred students have been grad- 
uated from the Carnegie insurance 
school. 

Gets His Own Field Experience 

The Macmillan company is about to 
bring out a book of Dr. Stevenson's, 
which bears the title “The Project 
Method of Teaching,” and which de- 
scribes in detail the method of teach- 
ing whereby there is combined both 
theory and practice. 

During recent years Dr. Stevenson 
has had considerable experience as an 
insurance salesman in the field, and 
during the past year he has reported 
his writings through the EB. A. Woods 
Agency, Pittsburgh. He wanted to ap- 
ply the principles he thought out 
through direct application to field 
problems, and he was successful in 
doing 80. 





FARM MORTGAGE CONVENTION 

At the National Convention of Farm 
Mortgage Bankers of America, Kansas 
City, September 14-16, Dr. Richard T. 
Ely, Wisconsin State University will 
speak on “Problems Involving Agricul- 
tural Prosperity”. Harry F,. Atwood, of 
Chicago, will give his popular address 
“Our Constitution the Antidote for Bol- 
shevism.” John Moody, Moody's In- 
vestors Service, New York, will tell 
about “Interest Rates, Past, Present 
and Future”. “Improvement of Water 
Transportation,” “The Future Value of 
Farm Land,” “The Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness” and “How Much Have the Fed- 
eral Land Banks Increased the Produc- 
tion of Food” will be other subjects 
considered, 


A BORN INSURANCE AGENT 
W. H. Durham, a school teacher liv- 
ing ten miles in the country from 
Chattanooga, came unsolicited to Gen- 
eral Agent Rolston’s office on May 26, 
and secured $2,000 on his own life, giv- 
ing his check in prepayment of the pre- 
mium. When he called for the policy on 
June 15, he asked for the privilege of 
acting as agent. In two weeks he sold 
five policies for $12,000, and has now de- 
cided that he can serve his community 
better as a representative of the New 

England Mutual than as a teacher. 








. 
BACK FROM EUROPE 

Vice-President G. S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company has arrived 
home from his trip to England, Holland 
and France. He said upon his de- 
parture that he would be back the mid- 
dle of August and he arrived on the dot 
when he reached Des Moines August 
15th. 

Mr. Nollen reports that he viewed 
some of the devastated regions in 
France, especially around Rheims and 
St. Quentin. 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary | 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no_ proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 























PASS ACTUARIAL EXAMS. 

EK. EK. McConney, assistant actuary, 
and D. N. Warters, also of the actuarial 
department of the Bankers Life, have 
just received notification of their suc- 
cess in passing the first half of the fel- 


lowship examinations for membership 
in the Actuarial Society of America. 
‘ach has successfully completed five of 
six examinations necessary for mem- 
bership in the society and each has 
only one more to pass before becoming 
a full member of the society. 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
ree $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
| 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
See aiccen 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
 icndcare 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 


Received from Policyholders..................$172,071,765 


Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
NL. bcewc cuuce ne oesees bp See 


Assets held as security for policy- 
DE ka00k5eabdenawseeaee 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
BED cvencesecrssseoseseess 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


58,215,528 188,358,419 


$16,286,054 
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SELLING TALKS AT 
GUARDIAN MEETING 


Wide Variety of Methods Used in Can- 
vassing Explained By Company’s 
Leaders 








CONVENTION GREAT SUCCESS 





Most Farmers Written on Preliminary 
Interview, and Formulas Not 
Generally Used By Field Men 





A wide variety of practical sales 
talks by managers and agents who had 
proven by production the worth of 
their ideas featured the business ses- 
sions of the Guardian Life’s field men’s 
third annual convention held at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, this city. Company 
representatives from all sections of the 
country told how they sold protection in 
their respective districts and how their 
methods of approach and interviewing 
must conform to the peculiarities of 
each district rather than to set rules of 
salesmanship. The testimony of agents 
in the districts of the Middle-and-North- 
West, where sales methods are often 
different from those of the metropoli- 
tan solicitor, and the presentation of 
these systems, formed an interesting 
part of the convention program. 

85 Per Cent on First Interview 

One agent who sells 85 per cent of his 
business on the first interview is J. R. 
Goldsmith, of Evansville, Ind. He works 
among farmers who have no time to 
listen to lengthy discussions of the 
value of insurance, supplemented with 
profuse literature and actuarial figures. 
Sitting on a rail fence or riding along- 
side his prospect on a threshing ma- 
chine, Mr. Goldsmith presents his facts 
concisely to the matter-of-fact prospect 
and at the end of the interview carries 
away the signed application. In deal- 
ing with the farmers, particularly those 
of foreign descent, the agent has to bid 
for the good will and consent of the 
wife, who wields an influential] hand in 
family affairs. Through the women 
folks Mr. Goldsmith has the way opened 
later for interviews with neighboring 
families. 

I. B. Sleet, of Indianapolis, is another 
who rarely uses a second interview to 
close his cases when _ interviewing 
farmers. He explained how he “gets 
right to them,” with few preliminaries, 
and in a great majority of instances is 
able to secure the signature on the 
dotted line before he leaves. In his 
opinion there is a great field, as yet 
barely developed, among the farmer 
class of the United States. Agricultu- 
ral prosperity has put money in the 
farmers’ pockets and they can afford to 
take out large amounts of life insur- 
ance. In one section of Indiana a life 
agent was not seen for seven years, it 
was said at the convention. 


Writes Youngsters 

R. A. Trubey, of Fargo, S. D., who 
wrote forty-seven applications during 
July, or one less than the total scored 
by the leading agent of the Guardian 
Life, and whose applications on a part- 
time basis amount so far this year to 
about $380,000, secures most of his busi- 
ness from the farmer class. Before at- 
tempting to write his prospect he 
gathers all the information available 
concerning the man’s family and finan- 
cial affairs, but with that information 
in his possession all he needs, he says, 
in the way of physical equipment is his 
application, rate-book and fountain pen. 
Charts, pamphlets, briefs and other 
forms of literature are of little use in 
his area. Mr. Trubey is also a school 
superintendent, and as a result of his 
constant contact with children has 
adopted the scheme of writing young- 
sters, who are over fifteen, when sell- 
ing a policy to the father of the family. 
His creed is to get them when they are 
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young, and so have the premium cost at 
the minimum level. 

In a talk on “Sizing Up the Prospect” 
R. G. Hunter, of St. Paul, Minn., gave a 
clear presentation of the preliminary 
steps which each agent should take be- 
fore attempting to talk insurance di- 
rectly. He wants to know the age, oc- 
cupation of each prospect, whether he 
is married, and, if so, to whom; the 
number of children he has and their 
names, the amount of land he owns and 
whether that property is mortgaged 
heavily, his religious and political be- 
liefs, and all other facts which may aid 
an agent in securing for his prospect 
the kind of insurance the latter needs. 
Not that all this varied information is 
necessary to form the basis of con- 
vyersation, but often to guide the agent 
away from arousing prejudices or start- 
ing an argument. It is not infrequent, 
said Mr. Hunter, that racial and relig- 
ious prejudices must be overcome, 
something which the agent cannot eas- 
ily accomplish unless he has made a 
careful psychological analyzation of his 
prospect before the interview. ; 

The time to begin an interview is of 
supreme importance, Mr. Hunter told 
the convention. Never talk life insur- 
ance when the prospect is trying to 
hurry through other work, when there 
is illness in the family, or when he has 
a financial obligation just coming due. 
A clever agent can guess quickly 
whether the person he is interviewing 
is in the proper state of mind, and when 
evidently not, the best move for the 
agent is a quick get-away before the 
prospect has a chance to set himself 
against being sold at another time. Mr. 
Hunter related how on several occa- 
sions he had cut buttons off his over- 
coat as an excuse for soliciting a tailor 
while the latter was resewing the but- 
tons. A ten cent purchase in a grocery 
store or a meat shop often led to the 
signing of an application, providing the 
method of approach harmonized with 
the man’s mental attitude. 

E. J. Senn, of St. Louis, in describing 
his preparations for interviewing stated 
that he always sought a general knowl- 
edge of his prospect’s intimate interests 
as a means of attracting favorable at- 
tention. He never mentions insurance 
until he has conversed agreeably on an- 
other subject. With the interest of a 
prospect once aroused half the difficulty 
in selling the policy is past. 

A. W. Fetter’s Methods 

There are five reasons why persons 
take out life insurance in the opinion of 
A. W. Fetter, of Greensboro, N. C., who 
bases his success upon the written 
method of solicitation. Those reasons 
are hope of gain; satisfaction of caution 
—to clear up obligations; satisfaction 
of safety—to protect family; satisfac- 
tion of pride; and a yielding to weak- 
ness. The policyholders who sign for 
the last reason are the most likely to 
allow premium payments to fall behind, 
or the policy to lapse because they were 
out-talked rather than convinced thor- 
oughly by the agent. Mr. Fetter is con- 
Vinced that written matter appeals to 
the intellect of a prospect no matter 
what form it takes. He prepares briefs, 
including schedules of the amounts he 
thinks persons should take out at dif- 
ferent periods of their lives, and armed 
with these he tackles his future policy- 
holders. A written argument presented 
lucidly and easily understandable gets 
better results for Mr. Fetter than an in- 
terview based entirely on conversation. 
He rarely leaves a brief with a prospect 
for the latter to peruse leisurely for fear 
the human tendency toward inertia will 
cause the man to ‘pigeon-hole it indefi- 
hitely. 

Monthly income policies became Mr. 
Fetter’s favorites after he learned that 
9% per cent of the estates left to inheri- 
tors are dissipated within seven years. 
With the possibility of losing a lump 
Sum of money received as the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy, of investing 
it unwisely, of letting it go through 
loans, or of having it stolen, Mr. Fetter 
Said there was ample justification why 
Persons untrained in finance should not 
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be permitted to handle large amounts 
of cash. In his briefs he shows his pros- 
pects how they may divide their insur- 
ance by having a certain amount made 
payable at time of death to clear up the 
estate while the remainder is placed in 
the hands of trustees who pay annual 
incomes to the wife and children of the 
policyholder. 

J. J. Nugent, head of the Guardian 
Life’s agency in Rochester, also adheres 
closely to the written method. By a 
letter, outlining the chief needs for in- 
surance, he advises a possible prospect 
to arrange a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Guardian Life, and en- 
closes an engagement card for the 
former to fill out and return. Written 
to strangers these letters arouse curi- 
osity in a large number of cases to the 
point where the recipient most willingly 
agrees to an interview. 

After interest is gained, there comes 
the matter of cost at which many a 
-prospect balks, but Mr. Nugent antici- 
pates this difficulty with more written 
matter. He lays before the other per- 
son a model family budget chart, show- 
ing the principal items of expenditure 
for persons earning from $1,200 to 
$12,000 a year. The percentage allotted 
to insurance is stressed, with the result 
that the prospect soon sees that for his 
financial affairs to be balanced properly 
he should carry a definite amount of 
life insurance, which would not be im- 
possible for him to pay for continuous- 
ly. 
Despite the disfavor with which many 
agents regard term insurance, Mr. Nu- 
gent writes it for the reason that it pro- 
vides the maximum amount of protec- 
tion for a small premium during the 
period when the policyholder is unable 
to pay for the same amount of Ordinary 
Life or Endowment insurance. Later, 
when conversion is possible, without re- 
ducing the amount of insurance, some 
standard form of policy is advised by 
Mr. Nugent. 

Cost of Business Insurance 

Success in selling large amounts of 
business insurance goes with an ability 
of convincing the officials of a firm of 
the low cost for protection, according 
to H. W. Gennerich, of New York. The 
cost plus the amount of protection to 
the company are what persons consider 
chiefly when being interviewed for busi- 
ness insurance, and Mr. Gennerich re- 
minded the agents at the convention 
that the net cost of the protection may 
be lowered by deducting from the gross 
premium the cash value of the policy 
at the end of each financial year. As 
the cash value is always a permissible 
asset for the company to include in its 
annual statement, and as this amount 
has the added feature of being immune 
from taxation, the actual price paid for 
the protection against the death of an 
important member of the company is 
negligible. 

Heye on Co-operation 

Carl Heye, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the company, in an address on 
“Co-operation,” spoke of the growing 
harmony of thought and singleness of 
purpose in the relations of the home 
office with the field, and praised the 
agents for their highly satisfactory 
service to the policyholders. 

Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical di- 
rector, told of the moral hazards of 
prospects and urged the agents to give 
every attention to that side of a per- 
son’s life when writing him, for the 
company has trouble continually with 
policyholders who secure protection for 
the sole purpose of reaping a large fi- 
nancial gain through suicide, disappear- 
ance and other means. 

GUARDIAN LIFE NOTES 

J. M. Andrews, manager of the Fort 
Smith, Ark., agency, received from Ag- 
ency Manager T. Louis Hansen a Lib- 
erty Bond as the prize for winning a 
production contest with the Los Angeles 
agency. 


Grantland Rice, whose articles are 
known to every follower of sports in 
(Continued on page 11) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Your “duty” is something 

Points Out you owe; an “obligation” 
Word is that by which you are 
Distinctions bound; “right” is what is 
correct, straight; “re- 
sponsibility” is that for which you must 
answer, says the New England Mutual 
in the current issue of “The Pilot.” 
Your “duty” may be either to others or 
to yourself, but your “obligations” and 
“responsibilities” are always to others. 

Duty springs from the nature of 
things; but obligation and responsibility 
may be created by your own promise, 
by the acceptance of a trust, or by the 
deliberate undertaking to do something 
for another as his agent, and to whom 
as your principal, you are accountable. 
And you, as a Life Insurance man, have 
entered into precisely that relation with 
your company. 

ca * 

From a report of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics 
at Washington: In the 
first standard budget pre- 
pared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provision was made for 
a life insurance premium sufficient to 
pay for a $5,000 policy for the head 
of the family. This was considered the 
absolute minimum for protection and 
safety, since in the event of the hus- 
band’s death it would furnish an in- 
come to the wife and children of not 
over $300 a year, or $6 a week. 

With the increased cost of living this 
amount is clearly insufficient. To give 
the same degree of protection as was ac- 
corded in 1914 by a $5,000 policy, it 
would now be necessary for the hus- 
band to carry $10,000. Granting that, in 
order to help carry the burdens of the 
war, the workingman and his family 
must make some sacrifices in their 
standards of living, it would certainly 
be inadvisable at this time to advocate 
a policy of less than $7,500 for the head 
of the family. 

e - . 

A writer in the Home 
The Mysterious Office paper of the 
Bridge to Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance takes an unique view 
of life insurance. He 
says: “Life insurance is to the unin- 
formed prospect like a black abyss, full 
of duties, obligations, death and money 
paid out. To cross this pit, he must 
answer perscual questions, go to the 
doctor’s office to be stripped and pound- 
ed and listened to, and then sign his 
name to ‘everything.’ All he sees is 
this dark chasm, the crossing of which 
he feels can be put off until tomorrow. 
If we can bridge this gap for him he 
will buy insurance and be our friend 
for life, but we must talk about those 
nearest to his heart—income for his 
wife and education for his children. He 
must be shown how easily it can be 
handled to suit his convenience. Once 
we get him over the mysterious bridge 
he is so glad to have the protection that 
he looks back and wonders why he put 
off buying so long. Instead of going to 
see a man about life insurance we must 
go to see him about his little boy Stan- 
ley or his little girl Pauline. Then just 
watch him pull down the ‘Not interest- 

ed’ sign and substitute ‘Welcome.’ ” 

+. * * 


Ellsworth H. Marshall, 

Points About superintendent of agents 

Personal of the Northern ‘Assur- 

Appearance ance, gave agents of that 

company some good ad- 

vice regarding personal appearance in 
a recent talk. 

“To measure up to the fullest extent 

of success, a man must be keen intel- 

lectually,” he said. “If you have wor- 


From Bureau 
of Labor 
Statistics 


ries, don’t carry them around with you. 
It shows in your face, hinders your 
work and clouds your personality. 
Gloom is contagious. If you dissemi- 
nate gloom, the prospect doesn’t know 
why, but your proposition doesn’t inter- 
est him. Be sincere. That does not 
mean be artificial. Smile no matter how 
painful, It becomes a habit and makes 
the hardest case easier. Take an inter- 
est in your work. Keep posted on your 
own job-—that is only another way of 
making the job take an interest in you. 
The habit of industrious’ thinking 
makes things easier. Some real thought 
of the prospect and his problems, and 
his uses for your goods, makes them 
come easier. You are interested in the 
man, his work, family, etc., naturally he 
is interested in you and your work. 
Mutual interest spells success. It is 
not the loss of sleep nights, but sleeping 
in the day time that makes the job 
hard.” 


SINGLE TAX FALLACIES 





Pacific Mutual Circulates Amonq Its 
Policyholders Article By California 
State Controller 





The Pacific Mutual, in the current 
edition of its policyholders’ paper has 
printed an article on the single tax 
written by John S. Chambers, Cali- 
fornia State Controller, the purport of 
which will be found in the heading 
which carries the article, “Single Tax 
in Normal Times Would Prove a Dis- 
aster, and Now Would Be a Catastro- 
phe”. 

Accompanying the article appears 
this statement from the pen of Presi- 
dent Cochran, which explains why the 
article is published: 

“This article of Mr. Chambers is such 
a timely and authoritative warning to 
the people of California that we want 
all our policyholders to read it care- 
fully. 

“The Amendment offered by the Peo- 
ple’s Anti Sing’e Tax League of Cali- 
fornia does not change or affect the 
Referendum provision of the Constitu- 
tion; nor does it change the initiative 
except in matters pertaining to the 
assessment and collection of taxes, in 
which case it raises the number ,of 
signatures to be obtained from 8 per 
cent to 25 per cent. This will not be 
impossible to obtain for any measure 
on which the people are well informed, 
but will be impossible for such half- 
baked theories as Single Tax. 

“The Initiative since its adoption in 
California has only been used six times 
in matters of taxation, five times to 
inject the fallacy of Single Tax into 
the Constitution of the State and once 
for the repeal of the Poll Tax Law, 
which latter entailed ‘a loss annually 
to the State School Fund of nearly 
two million dollars.” 


STATE LIFE TIPS 

Our great business is, not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand. 

Who shoots at the midday sun, though 
he be sure he shall never hit the mark, 
yet as sure he is that he shall shoot 
higher than he who aims at a bush. 

Energy will do anything that can be 
done in this world; and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities, will 
make a two-legged animal a man with- 
out it. 

There is something solid and doughty 
in the man that can rise from defeat, 
the stuff of which victories are made 
in due time, when we are able to 
choose our position better, and the sun 
is at our back. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


CEE: ccinccustentiesdenvessautecstecsiwsigpensceuswesduat Seececscecococcoscece 133. 
DE: c.dibentanauweasdsoestdmeseabs tense ees kiadmonseeesetkamabaeecesceces’ . ee the 
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nsurance in Force............ 176 ’ 
Payments to Policyholders ‘ast's90.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 23,840,173.80 
































Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


* AMARILLO 


For Agency Contracts address 


SAN ANTONIO’ 
*DEL RIO 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 


COMPAMY’, 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 

















Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





satisfaction. 





PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 














THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 











WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








When Insurance Is 
Paid to Beneficiary 


STATEMENT BY EQUITABLE 





Attention in Application Should Be 
Called to Desire to Protect a 
Beneficiary 





The Equitable Society says that some 
of its agents apparently think, when 
an insured has his policy issued “with- 
out the right to change the beneficiary,” 
that all interest goes to the beneficiary 
and upon the latter’s death to the bene- 
ficiary’s estate. This is not the fact. 

In such a case the application pro- 
vides as follows: 

“TI hereby apply for a policy on my 
life for $10,000 for the benefit of 
John Doe, * * * if living at my 
death, otherwise my executors or ad- 
ministrators, without the right to 
change the beneficiary reserved to 
me.” 

The policy provides on page 2: 

“If there be no beneficiary surviv- 
ing at the death of the Insured, the 
proceeds of this policy shall be pay- 
able to the executors, administrators 
or assigns of the Insured.” 

This is the way most men taking out 
insurance for the benefit of a wife or 
other dependent beneficiary wish to 
have the policy written, for ordinarily 
when a man takes out insurance for the 
protection of his wife, and the wife 
dies before he does, he wants the title 
to the policy to come back to himself. 

When, for business or other reasons, 
it is desired to protect a beneficiary, or 
in the event of the beneficiary's death 
to protect the beneficiary’s estate, par- 
ticular attention should be called to 
this fact in the application. In such a 
case the application should provide that 
the policy is to be “for the benefit of 
John Doe, his executors, administrators or 
assigns in any and every event without 
the right to change the beneficiary, 
etc.” Then the policy will be written 
so as not only to prevent the insured 
from changing the beneficiary, but so 
as to keep the title to the policy in the 
beneficiary’s estate should the latter 
die before the insured. Furthermore, 
the policy will then provide for the 


Personal Life Income 
Policy Changes 


MADE BY UNION CENTRAL LIFE 








New Provisions for Payment of Premi- 
ums and Cash Surrender Option; 
Text of Regulations 





Personal life income policies of the 
Union Central hereafter issued on the 
present policy form will be endorsed: 


Payment of Premiums. All premiums sha!l 
be payable in advance at the Home Office, or 
to an authorized agent of the Company on de 
livery of receipt signed by the President or 
Secretary and countersigned by such agent. 

Failure to pay the first year’s premium or any 
installment thereof shall avoid and nullify this 
contract. 

After one full year’s premium has been paid, 
on the failure to pay any subsequent premium 
this policy shall lapse and its value shall be 
applied as set forth in Article 18, as amended 
by this endorsement. 

The note of the annuitant or the beneficiary, 
or their assigns, shall be accepted in payment 
of the second or subsequent year’s premium, or 
part thereof, if the cash value of the policy shall 
equal or exceed such note and any other in 
debtedness on the policy, and any such note 
shall be a first lien on the policy and a set- 
off in the calculation of policy values. 

Option 2. Cash Surrender. After one full 
year’s premium has been paid on this policy 
and prior to the date on which the annuity is 
to begin, the annuitant shall have the right to 
surrender the policy for its cash value, which 
shall consist of the sum of the gross premiums 
paid, without interest, less a surrender charge, 
which at the end of the first year shall be 9 
per cent of one year’s premium and _ which 
shall diminish at the rate of 10 per cent of 
one year’s premium annually until the end of 
the ninth year, after which there shall be no 
surrender charge. The cash value shall be pay- 
able at the end of the period for which pre- 
miums have been paid and shall be discounted 
at 6 per cent per annum for payment in ad 
vance. Payment may be deferred by the Com 
pany ninety days from the date of application 
therefor. If the policy shall lapse, and the 
Paid-up Annuity Option shall not be elected, 
the cash surrender value shall be paid to the 
annuitant at the expiration of the days of 
grace. 


Similar cash values will be granted 
under such policies now outstanding. 

Policy loans of the amount of the 
cash value will be granted. 

Values as above will be stated in the 
policy forms when revised. 





payment of cash values and dividends 
to the beneficiary, instead of to the in- 
sured, as would otherwise be the case. 


A Close-up Sketch 
of Robert D. Lay 


SELF-MADE 





LIFE EXECUTIVE 





No Frills About National Life, U. S. A. 
Secretary, Who Began With 
Company as Office Boy 





(Editor’s Note: This sketch of Robert 
D. Lay, secretary of the National Life of 
the U. S. A., was written by one closely 
associated with him in his daily work.) 

Advertising has been said to do as 
much, almost, as anything else to en- 
able a man to succeed. It is true that 
many men of average ability have at- 
tained high positions because of their 
knack for placing themselves in the 
sight of those seeking services such as 
they can render. 


However there are, also, those men 
who do not court publicity, stick to 
their knitting, and by their works alone 
come into the limelight. Their accom- 
plishments stand out in such bold re- 
lief that the personality back of the 
proposition is bound to come to the at- 
tention of the business world. The sub 
ject of this sketch is of that type of 
successful men, 

When Robert D. Lay became secre 
tary of the National of the U. S. A., 
more than fifteen years ago, the insur- 
ance in force was approximately $25,- 
000,000; today it exceeds $130,000,000. 
The assets were then about $3,000,000, 
and now exceed $17,000,000. The an- 
nual production of not more than $10,- 
000,000 came from scattered poorly 
rourished agencies. This year the Na- 
tional’s new business will crowd $50,- 
000,000 produced by a well-organized, 
prosperous agency organization which 
is developing thirty-seven states of the 
union. This accomplishment is due to 
the vision and courage of Mr. Lay who 
has given of himself without stint to 
build the Company. 

How He Made His Business Start 

Robert D. Lay has not been a “light- 
ning striker.” His success has been a 
matter of logical sequence—it is one 
which is well worth the study and 
emulation of men who have not ar- 
rived and are not yet just certain how 
to proceed, He is a native of Illinois 





—and that state has been his place of 
residence since his birth forty-four 
years ago. His education was not ex- 
ceptional as he passed through only 
the grade schools, and a brief period 
at military college. The latter term 
was cut short by his insistent plea to 
his father that he be permitted to get 
started in business. He became con- 
nected with the National when quite 
young—and has steadily, surely climbed 
the ladder, rung by rung—and no skip- 
ping. Office boy, clerk—he has tackled 
everything to be done in a life insur- 
ance office from selling insurance to 
examining farm loans in Montana, and 
from stamping letters to computing 
premiums on Double Indemnity policies. 
In more than twenty years Mr. Lay has, 
figuratively speaking, mopped up the 
life insurance business. In each de- 
partment he has circulated like a dry 
sponge—absorbing all there was in it— 
twisting the knowledge-laden “sponge” 
into his brain cells—until today he is 
a well-filled reservoir of the most prac- 
tical information available on life in- 
surance. For many years his title has 
been secretary—a misnomer. During 
that period Mr. Lay has been the Home 
Office operating executive. Agency di- 
rection, Home Office personnel, office 
systems, selection of risks, settlement 
of claims, creation and construction of 
new policy forms; in fact, because of 
knowing his company, as well as the 
business itself, from cellar to garret, 
he has become the fountain head of the 
institution. Every question of moment 
pertaining to the Company’s practices, 
agency, actuarial, medical, financial, is 
undecided until Mr. Lay has passed on 
it in light of his experience. 


Upsets Old Saw 


The old saw that a “jack of all 
trades” is master of none, has been 
upset in the case of Mr. Lay. But he 
did not begin his career by doing many 
things—he has become a man of mul- 
tiple abilities by doing one thing at a 
time, and doing it so well that other 
things have been entrusted to him, re- 
sulting in a real “jack of all trades”, 
insofar as a life insurance company is 
concerned. For example: His tactful 
handling of field problems from his 
position of secretary brought to him 
the management of the field organiza- 
tion. His judgment in considering the 
financial phases of agency connections 
brought consultation on matters of 











The Test of Service 








The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 
Over $45,000,000, 











| In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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company investments. His study of 
what other companies issued in the 


way of new policy forms made valuable 
his decisions as what would be worth 
while innovations in policy privileges. 
And his judgment in all these matters 
naturally extended to underwriting 
problems. 

Frank A. Vanderlip once said that 
the same fundamental principles under- 
lie all business success. That being 
the case, and it is, surely, it is logical 
that the time and effort expended by 
Mr. Lay should make of him a well- 
rounded executive. He is distinctly 
an individualist. The fact that a thing 
has been done one way by everybody, 
or anybody e!se, is of importance to 
him only as an element in considering 
how he should undertake the task him- 





ROBERT 


self, Theories, to him, are indicators 
to what not to do, as much as to what 
should be done. He is first, last and 
all the time—practical. That a plan 
should work out means not nearly so 
much to him as has it worked—or does 
it work. He will adopt quickly a lop- 
sided idea if it is practical, and reject 
quite as promptly the most perfect idea 
that is impractical, He is a great and 
sympathetic listener—if one has any- 
thing to say. 

He is the easiest man in the world 
tc see—if the caller has a legitimate 
errand, He wastes no time in pre- 
liminaries—abhors “talkers,” “preamb- 
lers” and flatterers. He goes to the 
heart of a situation, considers it, and 
decides without delay. Everything gets 
time enough—nothing gets too much 
time. He goes to see more department 
heads than come to see him. All his 
life he has known what he wanted and 
gone after it. That fact influences his 
everyday work. If he wants medical 
information he walks to the medical 
director’s office; if he wants agent 
Smith’s balance, he walks to the book- 
keeper and asks for it. He is demo- 
cratic, has no fear or thought of losing 
his dignity, and few have ever at- 
tempted to take advantage of his man- 
ner of “letting the bars down.” 

Personal Characteristics 

Seven out of ten of his associates, 
and the same percentage of fieldmen, 
speak of him as “Bob”, and address 
him as “Bob” when they meet him. 


D. 


And yet he is all business when it’s 
business to discuss—he will not permit 
the element of friendship to become an 
influence—but strives always to have 
it a factor. There is a difference. Lay 
loves his friends—and they love him— 
and his friends ask for and get a thing 
because it is due—not because they 
are friends. 

Mr. Lay has no hobby—outside of the 
National. He plays rarely and poorly 
at golf, which costs him about $80 per 
game, considering dues, “syndicate 
losses,” “ball a hole” ete. He reads 
everything financial, economic, and in- 
surancewise; dislikes to shave; plays 
chess well; hates new clothes; despises 
conspicuous display; doesn’t like get- 
ting up in the morning but is at his 
desk at or before 8:30; enjoys sitting 








LAY 


up late to talk or listen, but usually 
retires about 9 o’clock. The only rea- 
son he exercises is because it takes 
only three minutes and keeps him feel- 
ing fit. He seldom “recreates.” Once 
a year, he loses himself with one or 
two friends in the Rockies of Colorado 
where people are few and trout are 
plentiful. There he dons his old 
clothes, grows a beard, eats flapjacks, 
pork hamburger, and things that come 
in cans, drinks canned milk, and then 
“rides” those who don’t like it. As a 
trout fisherman he can catch more 
twigs, moss, and other profanic im- 
pedimenta than anybody else in the 
party—and some fish. Any way you 
consider him he is far above the av- 
erage and yet it is his human qualities 
that endear him to those around him. 


Good Selecter of Men 

His ability to select the right man 
for the right place is remarkable. His 
practice of then leaving the man to 
bis own devices and initiative to make 
things go is a rare quality even in big 
men, He can maintain better harmony 
and appear less in the process which 
brings it about than any man in the 
office. Robert D. Lay, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the National Life of 
the U.S. A. is the sum total of many 
years of conscientious and intelligent 
effort properly directed. 

Without family connections or other 
“influence” he has scaled the heights 
of business by utilizing every moment 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LITE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Company 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 














SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Binghamton, N. Y. | 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal | 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 
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next birthday to 6 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 











BASIL S. WALSH, President 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. S06 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 











and jam up service. - 





$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 


Great policies 
- Write for contract. 














in the development and employment of 
the qualities which he knew made for 
success. 

Keen of perception, an untiring work- 
er, loyal to the core, a compelling per- 
sonality fully alive to progressive 
movements of the life insurance busi- 


ness, Robert D. Lay has made of him- 
self one of the real big insurance execu- 
tives of the country. His friends take 
pride in his achievements. And his 
record can not fail to be a most power: 
ful stimulus to those who are striving 
“to make the grade.” 
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Missouri State Life 
Changes in Contracts 


NEW  PROFIT-SHARING RATES 








Increase Disability Benefit to $250 on 
$25,000 Policy; Lower Term 
Rates; New Forms 





The Missouri State Life announces 
new rates and a number of changes in 
brief as follows: 


The Profit-Sharing Rates and Con- 
tracts have been adjusted to conform 
to the recent changes made on the Non- 
Profit Sharing plans. 

The Maximum Amount of Life In- 
come Disability Benefit the Company 
will issue on a life has been increased 
to $250 per month on a policy of $25,- 
000. 

Preliminary Term Rates have been 
reduced practically 33 per cent. 

Single Premium and Life Annuity 
Rates are now as low as those of any 
company. 

The Options at Maturity on all en- 
dowment policies, both Profit-Sharing, 
and Non-Profit-Sharing, have been very 
substantially increased as well as the 
Life Annuity Options on Endowments 
Maturing at Ages 60, 65 and 70. 

The List of Hazardous Occupations 
has been carefully revised and extended 
and in order to assist the agent in so- 
liciting the prospect we indicate wheth- 
er or not Disability or Doub'e Indem- 
nity Benefits will be granted. 

The Commuted Values of Monthly In- 
stalments of $10 for twenty years cer- 
tain, Profit-Sharing and Non-Profit 
Sharing, have been reduced to $1,815 
and $1,740 respectively; the five years 
certain Non-Profit Sharing remains un- 
changed at $552. 

Continuous Monthly Income Policies 
will be written on either the A, B, C 
or D premium rate. The premium 
waived under the B rate includes the 
extra for the continuous instalments. 
The © rate provides a Disability Bene- 
fit of $10 a month for each $10 of 
monthly income, while the D rate pro- 
vides double the monthly insta'ments 
during the guaranteed period in case 
of accidental death. 

A change has been made in the man- 
ner of presenting the rates for Month- 
ly Income Policies. Rates are quoted 
on the four premium forms, i.e., A, B, 
C and D, for the guaranteed period and 
to any one of these may be added the 
extra premiums to continue the instal- 
ments as long as the beneficiary may 
live. These extra premiums are the 
same on both the Profit-Sharing and 
Non-Profit Sharing plans and whether 
written with or without Disability Bene- 
fits. ° 

Disability on Term and Single Pre- 
mium policies. Premium Waiver Dis- 
ability will now be granted on Term 
Policies and Life Income Disability wi'l 
be allowed on single premium con- 
tracts. 

Child’s Exchangeable Endowments, 
The rate of interest allowed on the pre- 
miums paid if the child dies before the 
policy is exchanged has been increased 
to five per cent. 

If the child is a male, the exchange 
may be made at age 10; if a female, 
the exchangeable age is 15, subject to 
satisfactory evidence of insurability at 
that time. 

Double Indemnity. The rate on all 
policies whether Profit-Sharing or Non- 
Profit Sharing is now $1.75 per thou- 
sand for standard risks. Women will 
now be accepted for this benefit on the 
same basis as men. 

New Contracts 

Twenty Payment Life with Guaran- 
teed Annual Additions. This is a re- 
vision of our Guaranteed Paid-Up Ad- 
ditions policy. The contract is written 
without coupons in order to simplify it 
and comply with the regulations of cer- 
tain States. The additions increase 
the insurance at a rapid rate each year 
and from the 16th and 20th years this 
increase is doubled, At the end of the 
20th policy year the policy provides for 


Letter to Hesitating 
Insurance Prospect 


BRINGING 





PEACE OF MIND 





Richer Men Are the More They Avail 
Themselves of Security of Life 
Insurance 





A hesitating prospect of the New Eng- 
land Mutual received the following let- 
ter from an agent of that Company: 


Dear Sir: An institution of national 
character, with a gigantic annual busi- 
ness turn-over, that within the personal 
knowledge of people all around us has 
done such incalculable good in fulfilling 
the purposes for which it was created— 
surely such an institution must appeal, 
in its principles and practical workings, 
to every intelligent American. 

Especially should it in your case, be- 
cause as I read your character, you are 
peculiarly amenable to the influence 
that gave life insurance its start—love 
of family, which carries with it realiza- 
tion of the unknown financial dangers 
that threaten them after the death of 
the home-maker. 

The richer men are, the more they 
avail themselves of the security that 
life insurance alone offers. They do 
this, not because they lack ample means 
today, but because it is humanly impos- 
sible, without insurance, to secure the 
certain continuance of these means 
after they are dead. The questions of 
settling the estate, of shrinkage in val- 
ues, Of re-investment, of partial and 
often total loss through unfortunate 
management—all these are questions 
that no man can face with peace of 
mind unless he have the only sheet- 
anchor to windward, the only absolute 
margin of safety. These dangers are 
enormously enhanced by the ever-pres- 
ent peril of premature death, from 
which, as you know, no man is safe. 

By using life insurance in the way 
proposed, it is possible for any man, 
for you, to provide against this harm. 
All men use this universal safeguard 
against conditions that they as indi- 
viduals are powerless to nullify. 

Surely this belief in the efficacy of 
life insurance to accomplish its benefi- 
cent purpose is well founded! Indeed, 
we know that it is. In 1919 the life 
companies paid out in claims and bene- 
fits over two-and-a-half million dollars 
each working day, scattering this money 
all through the land to precisely the 
places that needed it most. 

This is the practical proof of the 
value of life insurance, and no other 
proof is necessary or possible. 

Won't you, then, consider the subject 
carefully from this point of view? If 
you will, I am sure your attitude will 
be favorable to my proposal in the New 
England Mutual when I see you next 
Tuesday. 








$1,332 to $1,373 of insurance for each 
$1,000 of the original contract. The 
other values increase in a like propor- 
tion. 

Educational Endowment. The object 
of this policy, as its name implies, is 
to provide an education for a child 
whether its parent lives or not. 

If the child survives to age 18 the 
Company will pay four annual instal- 
ments of $250 each, with surplus in- 
terest dividends, 

The premiums are based on the age 
of both the child and parent but cease 
at the first death. 

If the parent dies, no further pre- 
miums are necessary and when the 
child reaches age 18 the instalments 
will be paid in the same manner as if 
all the premiums had been paid. 

This contract can be written with 
Waiver of Premiums Disability and al- 
so with Return of Premiums in event 
of the death of the child. 

The parent is examined and has to 
satisfy the Company as to his insur- 
ability jn the usual way. 




















| CO-OPERATION 


T= success of our liberal pro- 
gram of agency co-operation 
has made it possible for us to extend 
and improve our methods of selec- 
tion and training. 
It is our plan to make contracts 
each year with a limited number 
of full-time representatives; no 
part-time men being accepted. 
Each representative will be care- 
fully selected and will attend our 
training course at the Home Office, 
which combines in its six weeks’ 
course, a study of the principles 
and practices of life insurance and 
actual field selling under com- 
petent supervision. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Compan 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 

















ests of all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 

















IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 

















is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Investigate’ for yourself. 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 











LONG SERVICE 
Alfred D. Foster, president, has been 
in the service of the New England Mu- 
tual since 1876; D. F. Appel, vice-presi- 
dent, began work with the Company in 


1885; Jacob A. Barbey, secretary, same 
year; Frank T. Partridge, assistant to the 
president, 1884; Reginald Foster, coun- 
sel, 1884; William F. Davis, assistant 
secretary, 1870; Glover S. Hastings, su- 
perintendent of agencies, 1898. 
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500 Agents At 
Canadian Meeting 


ELECT O. B. SHORTLY PRESIDENT 





Clever Income Plan Epigrams By 
E. J. L’Esperance, of Imperial 
Life, Montreal 





Ottawa, Canada, Aug. 23.—There was 
a registration of about five hundred at 
the fourteenth annua] convention of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada which met from August 17th to 
20th. It was decided to map out a 
series of educational congresses to be 
held from Coast to Coast. 

O. B. Shortly, Toronto, Metropolitan 
Life, was elected presiaent. The fol- 
lowing life insurance books and sales 
works were endorsed: “What Life In- 
surance Is and Does,” by William Alex- 
ander; “How to Sell Life Insurance,” 
by the same author; “Life Insurance 
and How to Sell It,” by J. M. Langstaff; 
“The Selling Process,” by Norval 
Hawkins; “Life Insurance,” by 8. 8. 
Huebner. 

The membership of the Association 
now amounts to two thousand. The 
Sherbrooke Association, with 400 per 
cent increase, won the John R. Reid 
Cup. Simultaneous conventions were 
held by the Metropolitan Life, North 
American Life and the Imperial Life. 
The 1921 convention will be held in 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Philip Burnet, president of the Conti- 
nental Life, Wilmington, Del., made an 
interesting talk on ‘Producing Persist- 
ent Policyholders.” He gave a plan to 
cultivate business. He advised that ag- 
ents select two thousand different fam- 
ilies, look them over as a physician 
would look at his patients, and having 
assumed the responsibility of those 
2,000 families, keep after them con- 
stantly. He advised them to watch out 
for birthdays. 

J.J. McSweeney, of the London Life at 
Toronto, talked on Industrial Insurance. 

H. W. Manning, of the North Ameri- 
can Life of Toronto, spoke on “Busi- 
ness Insurance.” He said that the rea- 
son why more business insurance was 
not written was because business men 
did not understand it. This is partly 
their fault and partly the fault of the 
agents. 

E. J. L’Esperance, Imperial Life of 
Montreal, talked on Income Insurance. 
A few short statements from his paper 
follow: 

Have your prospect put his wife’s 
name on the pay-roll when his goes off. 

He received an increase in salary 
this year, has he increased his wife’s 
salary, to take effect at his death? 

Put his family on the same basis 
when he dies, that is, the monthly basis, 
as when he lived. 

Save his widow from being a shining 
mark for a mining shark. 

Keep the standard of living up after 
he has gone. It is refined cruelty to 
bring it up to a certain point, and then 
allow it to drop when it can be pre- 
vented. 

Don’t let your wife be in the 65 per 
cent class of the women who lose all 
in the first five years. 

If there is going to be a drop in liv- 
ing at your death have it take place 
immediately because to defer it means 
disaster. 

The long unfilled want of the widow 
for a handsome fur coat or an automo- 
bile Is easily procured, if she is so dis- 
posed, out of a lump sum. 

Widows frequently mistake principal 
for revenue. 

$20,000 at 6 per cent is only $100 a 
month which is equal to $50 a month 
before the war. Sell him $50 more. 

Having a large bank account there is 
a big temptation to spend money, loan 
to the needy or invest it badly. 

An intelligent man arranges the most 
important thing with regard to his es- 
— investment of it before he 

es. 


A monthly income plan does it with 
a maximum of revenue and security. 

A small income is a fortune compared 
to nothing. 

A $10 a month income is good. A 
$50 a month income is five times better, 
and $100 a month income is really 
worth considering for your widow. 

Are your widow and family good 
enough—valuable enough to be treated 
well after your death? 

With a small lump sum of insurance 
there is a great temptation to attempt 
to secure high rates of interest. High 
rates of interest mean lack of security. 

When her principal is drawn there is 
no replacement of it, because, the re- 
placement factor has disappeared. 

A lump sum of money invested in se- 
curities is easily borrowed upon. 

Maturing securities call for a re-in- 
vestment of the money. How about the 
judgment of those who have it in hand 
at that time? 

Trustees frequently do not like the 
work; in fact, many of them resign. 
An income plan obviates this embar- 
rassing situation. 

An income plan yields a higher rate 
of interest than trust companies, with 
as great or a greater measure of se- 
curity. 

You, Mr. Prospect, have lost money, 
your widow is not immune from this, 
and if she does, it cannot be replaced. 
Why not safeguard her? 

The securities you hold today, Mr. 
Prospect, perhaps should be sold in two 
or three years’ time; if you are not here 
your widow may not sell it. 

An income plan takes care of the 
losses through a falling market, because 
the income is guaranteed. 

Stocks and bonds must be watched; 
an income policy requires no watching. 

Rich men leave their dependents an 
income. Rich men are presumed to be 
intelligent. Why shouldn’t we all be? 





POLICIES AT FOURTEEN 





Massachusetts Mutual Life Authorizes 
Their Issuance; Same Premiums 
as Age 15 





In accordance with a desire ex- 
pressed by representatives of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in the field, the 
board of directors, at a meeting held 
on July 28, authorized the issuing on 
and after August 1 of policies upon 
the lives of applicants fourteen years 
of age. The premium rates, cash 
values, etc., on policies at this age will 
be the same as those now in force for 
Age 15. In order to come within this 
new minimum requirement, the appli- 
cant must have attained his fourteenth 
birthday. 


INCREASES NET SURPLUS 
The Bankers Fire is making very 
rapid progress, having been licensed in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kansas and 





Nebraska, and preliminary arrange- 


ments are well advanced in numerous 
other states in which the Company has 
applied for admission and will undoubt- 
edly be operating very shortly. 

The Company’s semi-annual state- 
ment as of June 30, 1920, shows a ma- 
terial increase in net surplus in spite of 
the usual heavy contemplated expense 
of a new company, same being $305,- 
940.55, the total assets of the Company 
considerably in excess of $1,000,000. 

Joseph J. Zezulak has joined the un- 
derwriting staff of the Bankers Fire in 
the Home Office at Lincoln as exam- 
iner. 





NO CHANCE TO BUY 

Offers of a firm of Baltimore bankers 
of $40 a share for the stock of the 
Maryland Life Insurance Company 
have met with but little response from 
the stockholders, says the “Baltimore 
Underwriter.” “The stock in the Mary- 
land Life is held so tightly by the direc- 
tors, their friends and other stock- 
holders that there is no chance of the 
bankers getting any appreciable amount 
of it. Organized in 1865, the Maryland 
Life has grown steadily and the stock- 
holders have no intention of letting it 
get away from them.” 








About a Corporate Emblem 





More than fifty years ago, an inspired genius designed a cor- 
porate seal for THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the central 
figure of which is a BANYAN TREE, bearing the line, “WE 
SPREAD TO PROTECT.” 


The Banyan Tree is a curious Indian growth, the distinguishing 
feature of which is that each of its branches secks the ground, 
there firmly roots and itself becomes a parent trunk, thus grow- 
ing in strength and in power to serve. ; 


The Banyan Tree is particularly symbolic of THE NORTH- 
WESTERN, which is pure- 
ly mutual and in which 
every policyholder is in- 
sured by, and in turn is an 
insurer of, his fellow mem- 
bers. The original North- 
western tree consisted of 
two hundred citizens of 
Wisconsin. Today it con- 
sists of six hundred thou- 
sand citizens of forty-two 
states, each one of whom, 
with his family, home, 
business and estate, is protected by all the others. 
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A more appropriate emblem hardly can be imagined. The 

Banyan Tree exactly symbolizes the spreading and protecting 

service of mutual life insurance, and particularly that of 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























The Agents of 


| The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, 








Connecticut 


have paid for 52.2% increase in paid-for 
business during the first six months in 
1920 over the corresponding period in 


1919. 


“Professional Public Service” 








In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 
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The Agent’s Revenue 
Comes From Interview 


CLEVER WORK OF BRISTOL MAN 





Writes Poem in Which Importance of 
Seeing People is Emphasized 
in Many Verses 





A clever agent in the John I. D. Bris- 
tol general agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, New York, has apostro- 
phized the interview in a poem that is 
well worth reading: 


A moneyed wind across me blew: 
It was the breeze of Interview. 


Would you, your bank account renew? 
If so,—begin to Interview. 


Success from effort will ensue 
If you seek out the Interview. 


If ample means you would endue 
It’s easy found by Interview. 


The largest checks I ever drew 
Were on the Bank of Interview! 


My bank account? It grew! It grew! 
When I learned how to Interview. 


What though my bills are coming due? 
I pay them -all—I Interview. 


I have no debts. No one can sue; 
The reason is: I Interview. 


I'm not downcast. I’m never blue. 
I'm getting rich! I Interview. 


My troubles all took flight and flew, 
When I woke up to Interview. 


To real success I’ve got the clue: 
It all lies in the Interview. 


The only “plan” I will pursue 
Is based upon the Interview. 


Commissions earned or to accrue 
Depend upon the Interview. 


All old “schemes” away I threw— 
There’s nothing like the Interview. 


With mighty stroke my cares I slew— 
I killed them with the Interview! 


Of all the “plans,” I’ve got the cue: 
There’s only ONE:—the Interview. 


Real success I never knew 
Until I planned to Interview. 


My dollars are no longer few 
Since I began to Interview. 


My heirs can take the residue. 
I made it all through Interview. 


My pathway has a rosy hue: 
It is the sun of Interview. 


My hopes have opened up anew— 
All owing to the Interview. 


Unto the line I’ll surely hew 
Along the plank of Interview. 


Numberless “records” I review— 
The best were based on Interview. 


From unsuccess I have withdrew— 
I sing the song of Interview. 


I'm going straight and not askew. 
For this I thank the Interview. 


My unsuccess [’ll ne’er review. 
Ihave no time. 1! Interview. 


Some people stick with Spaulding’s 
glue! 
I stick—to the Interview. 


There’s nothing else for you to do, 
But fall in line, and Interview. 


The Bulletins I do eschew— 
From them I learn to Interview. 


The epidemic and the “flue” 
Have aided me to Interview. 


It’s plain and clear, and really true 
About that won’drous Interview. 


1 would I could my friends imbue 
With value of the Interview! 


On ev’ry street and avenue 
There waits some Man to Interview! 


And in this field a retinue 
Are waiting for the Interview. 


I'll check my route lists through and 
through 
And every man I'll Interview. 


Why do Agents wrongly view 
The value of the Interview? 


As growing plants imbibe the dew 
They should imbibe the Interview. 


I saw an Agent who was pemue! 
His grouch was cured by Interview! 


My unsuccess I sadly rue; 
But that’s all past: I interview. 


Some agents o’er their troubles brew— 
I've lost all mine: | Interview. 


I’m not a constant, nagging shrew; 
But earnest on the Interview. 


Our Agency has a won’drous crew 
Sailing from the port of Interview. 


Where did | get my revenue? 
| got it through the Interview! 





The clock strikes nine! Adieu! Adieu! 
I’m starting out to Interview. 








FACTS FROM THE FEDERAL TAX 

According to an analysis of the Fed- 
eral Income Tax returns, 13,000,000 per- 
sons are living on $2,000 a year or less, 
says the New England Mutual. The tax 
amounts to $5,410,284,874, the bulk of 
which was paid by 2,000,000 persons, in 
Federal Income, Excess Profits and mis- 
cellaneous taxes collected by the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 

This ultra-important group of two 
millions includes 20,000 persons whose 
incomes are $50,000 a year or more. 

Tax returns from 4,000,000 were filed, 
according to an estimate by the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
They indicate that the average salary in 
America is far below $2,000. 


BOARD PRAISES FIELD 

The Board of Directors of the New 
York Life has passed the following 
resolutions: 

“Resolved, that the board of direc- 
tors desire to record upon the minutes 
an expression of their cordial apprecia- 
tion of the loyalty, efficiency and en- 
thusiasm of the Inspectors of Agencies, 
Agency Directors, and Field Force, 
which have so materially contributed 
to the unsurpassed record of achieve- 
ment of the Company during the past 
seven months of 1920; and 

“Resolved, thatacopy of this minute 
be sent as a personal greeting of the 
Board to every individual of the Agen- 
cy Force.” 





TWO 34-YEAR ENDOWMENTS 


In June, Harry E. Hayward, general 
agent in St. Louis, paid off two 34-Year 
Endowment policies of $5,000 each, that 
he had written that many years ago! 
This month he will pay a $5,000 En- 
dowment claim on a policy that he 
wrote 31 years ago on the life of Brig.- 
Gen. Francis Moore, U. S. A. (retired). 
Here is the record of one of the two 
34-Year Endowments: Issued June 23, 
1886; age, 44; amount, $5,000; ten pre- 
miums of $328. Gross amount paid, 
$3,280; less dividends, $1,054.40, net in- 
vestment, $2,225.60, making a “profit” 
of $2,774.40 plus 34 years’ insurance 
from ages 44 to 78! 

















THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE oS INDEMNITY 


COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TRAVELERS 
—good to represent because its success has made it 
conspicuous and favorably known, thus preparing the 


public for the approach of its representatives. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 





























THE MAN 4» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
wailing for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
‘ation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Burnet’s Advice To 
Insurance Agents 


KEEP TAB ON 2,000 FAMILIES 


Minister to Their Insurance Needs; 
Assume Responsibility for Them, 
Says Continental President 





In his address before the Canadian 
life underwriters a few days ago Philip 
Burnet, president of the Continental 
Life, gave this advice to agents: 

First.—Select about 2,000 different 
families to which it is your purpose to 
minister. A smaller number will not 
fully occupy your time; if the number 
is much larger you will not be able to 
look after all of them properly. See 
that the 2,000 families which you select 
are not too widely scattered; the more 
closely they are concentrated, the less 
time you will lose getting from one to 
the other. If your community numbers 
more than 2,000 families, you may need 
assistance; twice as many families may 
require two men to look after them. 

Second._-Having selected your 2,000 
families, look upon them as a physi- 
clan looks upon his patients. Their 
welfare is in your keeping. Not many 
of them would send for you as they 
would send for a_ physician, but 
this is only because they don’t 
know that they are socially ill; 
left to themselves, most of them will 
not begin to feel the need of insurance 
protection until it is too late to get it. 
Your work, therefore, is preventive; it 
is akin to that great department of 
medical science which has made such 
strides in recent years and which, in- 
stead of waiting for disease to appear, 
looks to the conditions that cause it 
and through proper preventive meas- 
ures saves lives by the who'esale. In- 
stead of preventive medicine, you are 
practicing preventive sociology. 

Third.—Having assumed the respon- 
sibility for these 2,000 families, keep 
after them constantly; it will be many 
years before you will be able to pre- 
vail on some of them to protect them- 
selves properly. In the beginning, 
simply start out after every family, re- 
solving that before the close of the 
first year, you will have seen every 
one of them, Allowing seven families 
a day, it will take you just about a 
year to make your first round. But 
while you are making that first round, 
be sure, in every case, to get all the 
information you can about each family, 
especially the exact date of the father’s 
birth, and jot the information down on 
your records. Like the physician, you 
will need your case histories if you 
are going to do your best work. 

Fourth.—As you begin to accumulate 
the birthdays of the heads of the dif- 
ferent families, make it a point to ca'l 
on the day when the age changes. This 
should be the day for your annuaj vis- 
it, because on that day you have an 
opening which gives you a good reason 
for calling; on that one day in every 
year your prospect has his last chance 
to get insurance at a lower rate than 
he can ever again obtain it; properly 
used, this, as you now, is one of the 
strongest of all closing arguments. 

Fifth—By the end of the first year 
you will have accumulated the birth- 
days of the heads of all your 2,000 fam- 
i‘ies. Thereafter, the backbone of 
your work will be to call on each of 
these people once every year on the 
day when the age changes. In a rural 
territory, you may not find it practic- 
able to call on the exact day when the 
age changes. You may find it advis- 
able to take the age changes by 
months, and at the beginning of each 
month pick out all the age changes 
for that month—there will be about 
175 of them—and arrange them in 
route order, making one regular trip a 
month over your entire field. This will 
mean that you will see most of the peo- 
ple shortly before their change in age, 
rather fhan on the exact day. In any 
ease, since the age changes for each 
month will be distributed all over your 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


_ Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 

















field, you will go over the whole field 
regularly once every month, twelve 
times every year, while at least once 
every year you will see every one of 
the 2000 fami'ies for which you are 
responsible. 

Sixth.—In addition to following up 
the changes in age you will of course 
make such additional calls as you 
think wise. If any one of your pros- 
pects gets married, a raise in salary, 
has an addition to his family or any- 
thing of that kind happens, you make 
a special call when you are making 
your regular monthly trip over your 
field. Your continual activity in call- 
ing on the people whose ages are 
changing will keep you in touch with 
many Others. For instance, you may 
call on Smith whose age is changing, 
but fail to interest him; perhaps in 
the same store or office is Jones who 
makes some remark indicating that he 
is interested, and you go after Jones 
and insure him, just as Sir William 
Henry Perkin, the great chemist, blun- 
dered into aniline dyes when he was 
looking for quinine; he didn’t find what 
he was after, but he found something 
else, and we never find anything unless 
we are looking for something. 

Seventh.—Your same 2,000 families, 
continua'ly cultivated in this way will 
be ever more receptive to your efforts. 
You are likely to insure more of them 
the fifth year of your follow-up than 
the first time you go through the list; 
moreover, most of them will insure not 
once, but many times, because it is a 
peculiarity of most people that they 
take insurance in bites. Of course the 
list will gradually decrease as some 
people die, others get too old, others 
move away, etc., but the decrease will 
be offset by new peop'e coming on 
from the younger generation, new peo- 
ple moving into the field, etc., so that 
your list of 2,000 families instead of 
decreasing will rather tend to grow 
larger, and in the course of time you 
may have to drop some of them or 
them turn over to someone else. 


LIMITS FOR OLDER AGES 
Under applications dated on or after 
August 1, 1920, the maximum limit of 
amount at ages 50 and over for the 
Union Central will be as follows: 
Ages 50 to 54 inclusive, $75,000 
Ages 55 to 59 inclusive, 50,000 
Ages 60 to 65 inclusive, 25,000 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE’ CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
| 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








We have passed thé 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 


























CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 


Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCEC 
4 Tit SO 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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GUARDIAN MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 


the country, was a guest of the conven- 
tion at the Friday morning session. He 
came at the request of R. D. 8. Robin- 
son, of Nashville, Tenn., who taught 
Mr. Rice during his college days. 

More than 200 agents, wives of ag- 
ents, and guests, attended the banquet 


on Thursday evening. T. Louis Hansen - 


presided, and among the speakers were 
Charles B. Rudd, retiring president of 
the Leaders Club, J. F. Treat, president 
for the coming year, and Carl Heye, 
vice-president of the company. A feat 
ure of the entertainment was the 
march around the banquet hall of three 
newly-wedded couples who were 
showered profusely with flowers as thev 
passed between the rows of tables. 


“Charley” Rudd and Charles D. Cof- 
fey, intimate friends of “Babe” Ruth, 
had the big fellow promise two home 
runs for the game on Thursday which 
the agents attended. The home-run king 
produced, getting one four-base hit him- 
self, while Elmer Smith of the Cleve- 
lands, also hit for the circuit. 





L. L. Brennerman, of Cleveland, a live 
wire and aggressive speaker, took an 
active part in the general discussion of 
nearly every subject before the conven- 
tion. When preparing for the interview 
the principal facts about a prospect that 
he wants to know are: can he pass and 
can he pay. As regards inheritance tax 
insurance Mr. Brennerman believes that 
it is an excellent form of protection, but 
he finds that many wealthy men cannot 
pass the physical examination due to a 
run-down condition caused by either 
overwork or over-living. 





F. W. Budd-Budd, a well known figure 
in British brokerage circles, is dead. 


SCOTT TO LIVE IN NEW YORK 
Third Vice-President of Metropolitan 
Returns To Take Up Duties 
Here; Other Changes 


The retirement of George B. Scott 
as manager of the Pacific Coast Head 
Office and his return to duties as third 
vice-president in the Home Office at 
New York make necessary Various 
changes. F 

Ernest H. Wilkes. superintendent of 
agencies of the Great Western Terri- 
tory, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary of the Company and made man- 
eger of the Pacific Coast Head Office. 
Edward G. Galt, superintendent of ag- 
encies in that territory, remains with 
Mr. Wilkes in his present capacity. 

To fill the vacancy in the Great 
Western Territory caused by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Wilkes, James A. Smi- 
thies, superintendent of agencies of the 
Middle Atlantic Territory, has been 
mae superintendent of agencies of the 
Great Western Territory. In place of 
Mr Smithies, James P. Bradley, super- 
intendent of agencies of the South- 
western Territory, has been made sup- 
crintendent of agencies of the Middle 
/t antic Territory. 

To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Mr dley’s transfer, Cornelius Van den 
Mout, super ntendent of the Syracuse 
Distr'ct, has been appointed superin- 
‘endent of agencies of the Southwest- 
crn Territory. 

DARBY DAY WRITERS 

The Darby A. Day Mutual Life Bu'le- 
tin in Chicago says: 

We are not allowed to estimate fu- 
iure dividends, but we at least can 
cstimate the 1920 production of our 
Lig writers, and after mature delibera- 
tion we have arrived at the following 
figures: 


i A ee $3,500,000 
Samuel Heifetz ......... 2,600,000 
David Schnitzer ........ 1,300,000 
S. Hi. POPOMAR. 6... 600s 1,000,000 
J. Ti. TROROM «nn ccccans 1,000,000 

















State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 
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Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


rhis practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 




















More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1929 
enone ice wusne west andeianael ,867 ,379 763,566 $18,682,446 
NE Oe. MR Sides cawadd ciniecuaninsincare ; 7 1,058,956 | 
I. Oe Ric icccccecicsdanaveccovexts 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L..-Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 





THE CARNEGIE CURRICULUM 

The election of John A. Stevenson 
as third vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society draws into the 
active field of individual Company pro- 
duction a successful figure in the work 
of training salesmen to sell as well as 
to understand insurance; and directs 
attention to his fine accomplishments 
as director of the Carnegie Institute’s 
School of Insurance Salesmanship. 

Two features are outstanding in this 
Pittsburgh school. The first deals with 
the method of curriculum organization; 
the second with the method of instruc- 
tion. Two principles of curriculum or- 
ganization were fol'owed in developing 
the insurance course. Material was 
selected on the basis of the frequency 
of use and on the basis of the frequen- 
cy of error. The course includes the 
facts, principles and methods of life in- 
surance salesmanship needed by the 
successful salesman, These have been 
ascertained by making a careful and 
exhaustive canvass of the difficulties 
and the problems which large numbers 
of life insurance salesmen have actual- 
ly had to face. This is an elaboration 
of the principles of the selection of ma- 
terial for the course based upon the 
frequency of use. 

The experience and methods of suc- 
cessful agents have been analyzed and 
used. Standard sources, including 
periodicals, sales bulletins and text 
books of the best material dealing with 
life insurance and life insurance sales- 
manship, have been critically surveyed 
to make certain that the essential facts 
needed by the agent have been incor- 
porated in this course. Material which 
is not essential to the selling of life 
insurance has been rigorously elim- 
inated. 

There is, of course, material which 
the salesman should use that he now 
doesn’t attempt to use because of his 
incomplete knowledge of the subject. 
The course includes material which 
will help him over the difficult places 
in the sale, which might otherwise be 
stumbling blocks. This latter descrip- 


tion might be called the selection of 


iwaterial based upon the frequency of 
error. The material in the course 
skould eliminate these errors. 

This description of the organization 
of the curriculum means that the job 
of selling insurance has been analyzed 
in order to determine what the sales- 
man should know in order to sel] insur- 
ance, These facts have been placed in 
the course, Since the course has been 
organized along these lines it is prac- 
tical. This same principle of curri- 
culum organization could just as well 
be followed in other short intensive 
vocational courses. 

After the material of the course is 
determined it is then arranged for 
teaching purposes. The method of 
teaching used in the course may be de- 
scribed as the problem-project methods 
of instruction. In the early part of the 
course actual prob'ems taken from in- 
surance experience are proposed for 
solution, Later, the students have ac- 
tual experience in putting the informa- 
tion into practice. This is the project 
method of teaching. Students have ac- 
tual experience in finding and looking 
up prospects; in preparing proposi- 
tions; and in making sales. It can be 
seen that the course is in no sense 
theoretical. 

The work can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 1. Material in curriculum is 
based upon the needs of the salesman 
to do his job well. 2. Material that is 
not essential is eliminated. 3.In order 
to get the subject matter for the curri- 
culum, the job of se'ling insurance was 
carefully analyzed to find out what is 
essential. 4.The material is taught in 
such a way that theory and practice 
are combined. 5. When students finish 
the school they have had actual ex- 
perience, 


GAS SHORTAGE EFFECT ON RATES 
Insurance rates continue to go down 
in Ohio, even though some of the re- 
ductions are small, through the orderly 
processes of the rate-making machin- 
ery. The Ohio Inspection Bureau has 
just eliminated the 10-cent charge in 
the dwelling house schedule for the use 
ol kerosene and (or) fuel oil in fur- 
naces for the heating of buildings. 
The removal will be effective Septem- 
ber 1. It meets an economic need, as 
natural gas is very generally used in 
the state, and the gas shortage of the 
last two or three winters, which has 
been largely instrumental in the intro- 
duction of these oil-burning furnaces, 
is likely to be still more severe the 
coming season. 
LIMIT ON PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER 
One of the heaviest insurance lines 
in the history of the business is going 
through the offices of the companies. 
The order is said to be for the insur- 
ance limit. The agent of record is 
W. J. Wickes, New England Mutual, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





OPERATE ON L. A. CERF 

The many friends of L. A. Cerf, gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit, will 
be glad to know that the operation on 
his skull performed this week in the 
Lroad Street Hospital where he was 
taken last week after his injury, was 
successful; and that he is recuperating. 





E. W. Hotchkin has been appointed 
agency superintendent of the western 
department of the Continental, succeed- 
ing J. R. Martin, who resigned recent- 
ly to go with the Great American. 





The July 1920 paid-for business of 
the New England Mutual was $7,057,- 
716; for 1919 it was $5,344,541. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


























GEORGE A. SHEVLIN 





George A. Shevlin, of Schaefer & 
Shevlin, who are operating a metro- 
politan district agency in this City 
Which is averaging about $400,000 a 
year in premiums, has returned from 
lake George where he spent a vaca- 
tion. The Schaefer & Shevlin Agency 
consists of Mr. Shevlin and Louis 
Schaefer. Both of them were counter 
men for T. Y. Brown & Company; with 
large acquaintances on the Street, much 
personal popularity and success was 
predicted for them when they started 
the Agency in 1915. Mr. Shevlin be- 
gan with T. Y. Brown & Company as 
inspector and became a counter man, 
lor seven years he traveled as special 
agent in Pennsylvania, Mary'and and 
New Jersey for the Northwestern Na- 
tional. The Schaefer & Shevlin Agen- 
cy now represent the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine, Atlantic City, Excelsior, Hawk- 
eye, Inter-State and the National Re- 
serve. When they took the Agency of 
the Dubuque it was doing $16,000 a 
year in the metropolitan district. This 
year the premiums will run up to $200,- 
000. 

* * «@ 

Ray B. Smith, president of the Ex- 
celsior Fire of Syracuse was a prom- 
inent figure at the recent Republican 
State Convention at Saratoga Springs. 
He is one of the leading Republicans 
of the State. He was clerk of the Leg- 
islature for ten years. 

. a a 

Dr. F. J. Douglas, one of the leading 
surgeons in Central New York, has 
been appointed chief medical examiner 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance Co. For 
some time he was surgeon in chief of 
the Utica City Hospital. He is con- 
sulting surgeon of the State Hospital 
in Utica and was health officer of Utica. 
He is now surgeon of the New York 
Central Rai'road and of the United 
States Compensation Commission. 


N. J. Schrup, president of the Du- 
buque Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Dubuque, has been selected as 
a special representative for the Knights 
of Co'umbus west of the Mississippi 
River to represent that organization at 
the unveiling of the Statue of Lafayette 
in France. Mr. Schrup has been spe- 
cially invited with some of the other 
members of the Knights of Columbus 
to visit Rome and is to be favored with 
a special audience with the Pope. 

e - o 

H. J. Whitcomb, one of the most 
brilliant of the British underwriters, 
has resigned as general manager of the 
Motor Union and the United British. He 
has been in the insurance business four- 
teen years, and now goes into the motor 
car manufacturing game. 


Napoleon B. Register is a justice of 
the peace at Lewes, Del. He has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Republi- 
can nomination for State Insurance 
Commissioner, “and thus far is the only 
aspirant from lower Delaware,” an ex- 
change announces. It is also announced 
that Mr. Register is an active member 
of the board of health—that may help 
somewhat—a member of the Town 
Council—that gives him some legisla- 
tive experience—president of the town 
board of education-—a little learning is 
not a dangerous thing—and an active 
church worker -which will not injure 
his candidacy. 

” * +o 

Col. S. H. Wolfe, actuary, will talk 
on social insurance at the annual con- 
vention of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America to be held in Chicago 
August 23-6. A committee on social 
insurance will make a report at this 
convention, the chairman of which is 
Arthur F. Bouton. 

x z * 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mehan, editor of 
the official journal of the Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters, is presi- 
dent of the press section of the National 
Fraternal Congress of America, and she 
is planning that the annual meeting at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 23, 
shall take up several important ques- 
tions that concern fraternal society 
newspapers. 

om + * 

James H. Wyman, traveling auditor, 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, is spend- 
ing his vacation in New England in 
company with Mrs. Wyman. 

+ x 

_E. A. H. Stevenson, formerly asso- 
ciated with the “Insurance World.” but 
who resigned nine years ago to become 
Manager for the American Central Life 
at Spokane, has returned to newspaper 
work. Mr. Stevenson is editor of the 
‘Train Despatcher,” and has moved to 
Chicago, 

& ok * 

L. R. Ringer, an A. B. graduate of the 
University of West Virginia, has joined 
the George Washington Life staff with 
the title of agency secretary. 

* * + 

Marion R. Cummings, general agent 
of the New England Mutual Life. Seat- 
tle, has personally written, has settled 
for and, if issued, will report for Aug- 
ust $264,300 of insurance, $119,300 of 
which is on the Twenty Payment Life 
plan. This does not include a policy 
for $18,140 converted from a Five Year 
Term basis to a Twenty Payment Life, 
the ba’ance of his business having been 
$20,000 Term and $125,000 Ordinary 
Life, and the reason for the Ordinary 
was that the men were of the older 
ages. 

* + * 


George M. Parks, Providence, leading 
producer of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
is in Europe on a vacation. 


OPENS AUTO DEPARTMENT 


Clifford H. Mul'er in Charge of New 
Local Division Here of Com- 
mercial Union 
The Commercial Union has opened 
a local department for the writing oi 
automobi'e insurance, including fire, 
theft, collision and property damage, 
tourist baggage insurance, including 
theft and pilferage forms and _ trans- 
portation insurance covering merchan- 
dise, furniture and other property in 
transit by automobiles and otherwise. 
This department will be at the local 
office of the company 55 John Street 
in charge of Clifford H. Muller, who 
was formerly with Automobile I[nsur- 
ance Co. and Massachusetts Bonding 
but for sometime ,has been with the 
automobile department of the Commer- 

cia] Union, 
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Kiernan Buys Old 
Hotel in Syracuse 


HOUSE 





AGENT GETS YATES 





Landmark Purchased for Investment, 
Says Albany Man; Echo of 
Syracuse Convention 





Peter D. Kiernan, Albany agent, at- 
tended the convention of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents a few months ago in Syracuse. 
Apparently, Mr. Kiernan was not miss- 
ing a trick at the convention, but he 
had another object in making the trip; 
and that was announced a few days 
ago in the Syracuse daily papers. 

In brief, Mr. Kiernan while in Syra- 
cuse purchased the Yates Hotel prop- 
erty at East Genesee, Montgomery and 
Fast Fayette streets, that city, prop- 
erty which has been in continuous own- 
ership of the family of the late Alonzo 
C. Yates for more than a quarter of a 
century. It is an historic landmark. 

While the consideration is not made 
known, it is understood that it is about 
$350.000. 

The Yates Hotel was built by the 
Yates estate shortly after he died. He 
was a wealthy clothing merchant. For 
many years it was the finest and larg- 
est hotel up-state. Mr. Kiernan said 
he bought the property for investment. 





NEW YORK APPOINTMENTS 





Inter-State Fire, of Detroit, Names 
Representatives in Many Towns 
Up-State 
The Inter-State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, of which C. A. Palmer, 
former insurance commissioner’ of 
Michigan is president, is developing 
an agency organization throughout New 
York State. On the recommendation 
of George A. Shevlin, Schaefer & 
Shevlin, the following appointments 
have recently been made: William 
J. Schumacher, Buffalo; F. L. Greeno 
& Company, Rochester; Wilson Stev- 
ens, Jamestown; L. M. O’Connor, 
Hornell; F. C. & W. A. O’Brien, Sche- 
nectady; F. S. North, Binghamton; I. 
J. Burdick, Saratoga Springs; F. B. 
Weaver, Elmira; E. E. Devendorf, 
Amsterdam; L. D. Van Rennselaer, 

Ithaca; George L. Bowers, Vernon. 
This company expects to appoint 
many more agents in the State. 





H. K. REES WITH AUTOMOBILE 

Harry K. Rees, son of the late Vice- 
President Rees, of the Aetna Fire, has 
gone with the Fire & Marine Under- 
writer of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, and is handling re-insurance 
at the New York Office. 


Keep Close Watch 
on Sullivan County 


PROPERTY CHANGING 





HANDS 





Valuations Based on Prevailing High 
Prices May Create a Moral 
Hazard 





Some of the companies have instruct- 
ed their special agents to keep close 
watch on boarding houses in Sullivan 
County and the Catskills. The clientele 
of these houses is largely from the 
Bronx and the East Side, and the par- 
ticular feature which has attracted at- 
tention is the change in ownership. It 
is said that more than thirty-three and 
a third per cent of these places have 
changed hands and that the sa'es have 
been transacted on basis of the present 
valuations for these valuations are 
rather fancy because of the high prices 
which have been charged for board 
and lodging due to the great pros- 
perity of the country. If the price of 
board and room goes down a moral 
hazard is created. 

It is said that some companies have 
been getting as much as from three to 
six thousand dollars a month premiums 
in single agencies in the Sullivan Coun- 
ty section. 

The hotel business in the summer re- 
sorts in New York State has been good 
this year as the season has been pros- 
perous. The only important fire has 
been that at Lake Placid. A larze ho- 
te] recently changed hands at Monti- 
cello and the new owners were unrable 
to rent it; so the hote! is now vacant. 





CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR 
Fred A. Ringeuberg, an insurance ag- 
ent of Lockport, N. Y., is a candidate 
for Democratic mayoralty nomination in 
that city. He is an advocate of the 
Commission form of government. 


CORNELL WITH NATIONAL UNION 

John M. Corne’l has been ma’? ex- 
aminer for the Eastern Department of 
the National Union. He was formerly 
with the Continental and the Norther. 


LIGHTNING LOSSES HEAVY 
jAn unprecedented number of light 
ning losses is reported in New Jerrecy 
by loss departments. New Brunswick 
seems to be a particular storm center. 
Losses have been small individually. 


E. U. RICHARDS ON VACATION 

E. U. Richards, who recently resigned 
as manager of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference, is away 
on a vacation. His successor has not 
as yet been appointed. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 














UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH | 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent | 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 





NEW YORK 





























THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56. 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
. Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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Hsurance (. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
United British Ins. Co., L+d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6871-6872 
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Liability of Mutual 
Policy Holders 


POLICIES 





ON NON-ASSESSABLE 





No Camouflage About Contracts; Facts 
of Liability Limit Must Be 
Contained in Form 





Madison, Wis., Aug. 21.—-The follow- 
ing ruling on mutual non-assessable pol- 
icies has been issued by Commissioner 
of insurance Platt Whitman: 

“If the liability of members of a mu- 
tual company is limited to the annual 
premium or a specified number of times 
the annual premium, this fact must be 
stated in all policies issued by the com- 


pany. 

“If a mutual company issues a non- 
assessable policy, such fact must be 
stated on every policy issued by the 
company. 

“ff the liability of members of a mu- 
tual company is unlimited, such liabil- 
ity shall be stated on every policy. 

“Section 1897c-2 specifically requires 
that a company issuing limited assess- 
able policies and non-assessable policies 
shall have the fact specified in every 
policy. 

“Section 1900-1 (b) provides that no 
policy shall be issued in this state in- 
corporating into the contract or policy 
any matter not fully set forth therein. 
Where the liability of members is un- 
limited, this section would require a 
company to so state in every policy, 
otherwise there might be a question as 
to whether or not collection of assess- 
ments could be enforced. 

“Section 1941-61 requires that if a 
policy is made by a mutual company 
having special regulations lawfully ap- 
plicable to its organization, such regu- 
lations shall form a part of the policy 
as the same may be written upon and 
attached thereto.” 


BROKER GETS BEST MARK 
H. L. Jamison, of 1 Liberty Street, 
Walks Away with Insurance Institute 
of America Honors 

The Insurance Institute of America 
is this week awarding seven diplomas in 
the fire branch to students who have 
completed the three year course. 

The students are: Ralph E. Eisert, 
Agricultural Insurance Company, Water- 
town, N. Y., who took examinations in 
21 subjects, getting an honor mark in 
12 and a pass mark in 9. 

John Hastie, New England Insurance 
Exchange, Boston, Mass. Mr. Hastie 
took examinations in 23 subjects and 
got an honor mark in 12 and a pass 
mark in 11. 

Francis A. A. Healy, 111 Milk Street, 
Boston Mass. He took examinations in 
23 subjects and got an honor mark in 
11 and a pass mark in 12. 

Richard K. Ives, Aetna Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill, took examina- 
tions in 22 subjects and got an honor 
mark in 11 and a pass mark in 11. 

H. L. Jamison, 1 Liberty Street, a 
New York broker, took examinations in 
20 subjects, getting an honor mark in 
18 and a pass mark in 2. 

Charles L. Och, Aetna Fire Insurance 
Co., Chicago, lll., took examinations in 
21 subjects, and got an honor mark in 
12 and a pass mark in 9. 

C. M. Smith, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill., took 
examinations in 19 subjects, in 7 of 
which he secured an honor mark and in 
12 of which he received a pass mark. 


TWO SVEA STATE AGENTS HERE 

C. D. Mackenzie, state agent for the 
Svea in Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, 
with headquarters at Chicago; and S. A. 
Wallis, state agent in Wisconsin with 
headquarters in Milwaukee, are in New 
York City this week on their regular 
quarterly visit to the office to check up 
expirations, et cetera. 








A Seasonable Suggestion 
TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


We believe in having things in season, but Tourist insurance 
with its broad coverage is something that you shoul. 
recommend to your clients to carry by the year. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














INCORPORATED 1868 
1920 


sce lary ied fo] 
| Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - - 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - - - - - 601,697.67 





O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















NEW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Insurance Publishing Co. has 
been incorporated in Delaware with 
$100,000 “capital” by M. A. Bruce and 
S. E. Dill, of Wilmington, “to acquire, 
print and deal in magazines, journals, 
newspapers, etc.” 


BALTIMORE FIRE LOSS HEAVY 

The increased fire loss for Ba’timore 
for the first seven months of 1920, 
umounting in round numbers to $5,- 
060,000, is said by President James A. 
Richardson, of the Salvage Corps, to 
be due to the increased area of the city 
through annexation, half of the loss be- 
ing caused by the $2,500,000 fire at the 
plant of the U. S. Asphalt Refining ROEMBKE ON VACATION 
Company, East Brooklyn. Higher val- W. F. Roembke, manager of the 
uation of property is also partly re- Sprinkler Leakage Conference, is 
sponsible for the increased loss. spending his vacation in Maryland. 
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COLUMBIA 


Or, Take Fire— 


An elemental peril not yet tamed, springing from 
backfire, short circuit, worn insulation, cigar stubs, 
leaky feed pipes, burning cars in garages, repair 
shops, parking places, summer hotels, places of stop 
on tour. Automobile insurance is a necessity to your 
clients and a gold mine to your business, if you use the 
specialized automobile department of the Columbia 
and its associated company, the Union Marine. 




















The Union Marine Insurance Co. 
Liverpool 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 


New Jersey 
27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 











F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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Asks Agents to Keep 
Watch on Taxation 


THEIR INFLUENCE MAY COUNT 


Hartford Fire Discusses Economic 
Side of Question; Prospects of 
Congressional Action 


Agents of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co. have been asked to keep a 
close watch on taxation matters, The 
Company believes that taxation will] re- 
ceive early attention at the next ses- 
sion of Congress and the result, in the 
form of a bill amending the present 
law, will affect the course of business 
in the United States for years to come. 
Whether the effect will be beneficial or 
otherwise depends on the thoroughness 
of the study given the subject, and rep- 
resentatives and senators are likely to 
be influenced to a considerable degree 
by the expressed views of their thought- 
ful constituents. 

In view of these facts the Hartford 
feels it is opportune to present to its 
agents some of the aspects of taxation 
which are usually overooked, its 
thought being that, if after considering 
these facts, the agents find themselves 
in accord with the Company’s views, 
they might write to members of Con- 
gress, urging them to introduce or vote 
for such a measure as will eliminate 
the inequities of the present law and 
substitute therefor a workable measure 
that will produce sufficient revenue to 
meet the legitimate needs of the coun- 
try, collectible without excessive ex- 
pense, and fairly distributed, each man 
paying his equitable share of the cost 
of the Government. The Hartford says, 
in the current issue of “The Hartford 
Agent”: 

Three Requisites of Taxation 

We wish to call your attention to 
three requisites of a system of taxation. 
The first is that it sha'l be just in prin- 
ciple. This implies that every person 
enjoying the advantages accruing from 
our Government shall contribute to its 
support and that the contribution shall 
be in proportion to the benefits enjoyed 
by each person. 

The privileges enjoyed by our peo- 
ple and arising out of our form of Gov- 
ernment are common to all individuals 
and there is little or no difference in 
the degree of that enjoyment. In so 
far as property ownership is concerned, 
for example, it makes no difference 
whether the property is small or vast, 
the rights of the owner are presumed 
to be equally protected and the ma- 
chinery of the Government operates to 
that end, 

It may be assumed, however, that the 
large property-owner, whether his 
property be real or personal, requires 
a proportionate amount of protection 
as compared with the small owner, or 
that the individual with a large income 
requires greater protection than his 
neighbor with a small income. If this 
be admitted, then the large property 
or the large income ought to, and un- 
der any just method of taxation would, 
pay a proportionate share of the cost 
of the Government. 

Sound and Sufficient Taxation System 

The second requirement of a sound 
system of taxation is that the sources 
from which the tax is derived shall be 
substantially permanent, or at least 
that they shall continue to exist while 
the Government is likely to require the 
proceeds of the tax. This condition is 
met in a general way by what we call 
a normal income tax, subject of course 
to the fluctuations that may occur as 
the country becomes more or less pros- 
perous, but in so far as the excess 
profits tax is concerned the condition 
is not met. In times of great prosperity 
the yield is large, but it tends to disap- 
pear as business relaxes and may be 
entirely wanting at a crucial period of 
Government finances. 


The third requisite is that the pro- 





ceeds of the tax shal! be sufficient to 
fulfill the purpose for which it is im- 
posed. This is the point at which the 
excess profits tax is doomed to failure, 
largely for the reason advanced in the 
last preceding paragraph. 


This, however, is not the only argu- 
ment against an excess profits tax. In 
looking at the subject in the light of 
present conditions, we see on every 
hand evidences of extravagance on the 
part of individuals. The country, with 
all its productiveness, is unable to keep 
pace with the demand for high-priced 
goods, and large wages are being trans- 
muted into commodities of the most 
expensive character. The excess profits 
tax tends to carry this extravagance 
into the remotest avenues of expendi- 
ture, because operating expenses are 
deductible from income in arriving at 
the basis of the tax and the revenue 
on large incomes, such as those of the 
big corporations, is a very heavy per- 
centage of the who’e. The Government 
may, therefore, be said to be paying a 
substantial part of every dollar that is 
expended by such corporations. 


We are all deeply interested in the 
high cost of living and have seen first 
one group of individuals and then an- 
other deny responsibility for any part 
of our troubles. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain the facts, but two 
things stand out prominently among 
the causes for the present deplorable 
condition, namely: labor (and this in- 
cludes both high wages and low pro- 
duction) and taxes. We shall not at- 
tempt to argue the relation of labor to 
high prices. Whether high wages were 
primarily responsible or not, it seems 
clear that the two things, wages and 
prices, re-act on each other and they 
cannot be dissociated. They must move 
together and we are particularly inter- 
ested at this time in finding a method 
of making a beginning in the reduction 
of prices, which logically, should re- 
act on wages. It may even be hoped 
that if a beginning is made the vicious 
movement of the past three years may 


be reversed, with a gradual return to 
scmething approaching normal condi- 
tions. 

Relation of Taxes To Prices 

The relation of taxes to prices of 
commodities is clear and it may be il- 
lustrated in this way: Assume that a 
manufacturer, doing a large business, 
was making in pre-war times a profit 
of $100,000 per annum. When the war 
taxes were imposed he found that he 
would have to pay the Government, say, 
$35,000 out of that sum for income and 
excess profits taxes. He foresaw that 
the result of these taxes would be to 
increase the price of everything he had 
to buy, so that his $100,000 income 
would purchase less than formerly. He 
therefore made some calculations along 
these lines: He would require, say, 
$125,000 to put him in the relative posi- 
tion he formerly occupied with his 
$100,000 income. In order to produce 
$125,000 net, after paying taxes, his 
gross income (assuming the tax to be 
35 per cent of the gross, which is prob- 
ably near enough for practical pur- 
poses) must be, in round figures, $192,- 
600, or, roughly, doub’e his former 
gross income of $100,000. Necessarily 
he had to add to the selling price of his 
product a considerable percentage to 
produce this result. 

This, however, is only the first link 
in the chain. The customary steps in 
connection with manufactured products 
are: first, manufacturing; second, 
wholesale trade; third, retail trade; 
fourth, consumer. The process above 
illustrated is carried out by the whole- 
saler and retailer in turn and by the 
time the article reaches the consumer 
the price is found to have been loaded 
three times, so that it may (and we 
know from sad experience it does) in- 
vo've an outlay of two or three times 
as much as formerly. 

At this point, even assuming labor 
had not previously taken a heavier toll 
than it did a few years ago, it becomes 
necessary to increase wages to meet 
the higher cost of food, clothing and 
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THe CONTINENTAL’s sound underwriting, 
careful management and unexcelled agency 
service, and the Company’s undeviating policy of respecting and 
protecting every proper interest of the local agent, have won for 
THe ContineNTAL the enduring confidence and esteem of discrimi- 


nating American Agents. 


town throughout the United States and in 
Canada Tie CONTINENTAL offers a com- 
plete line of insurance upon American- 
owned property located abroad. 


world-wide service organization 
through which insurance can be promptly 
issued, and settling agents in foreign coun- 
tries for the satisfactory adjustment of 
losses, Tie CONTINENTAL affords to Amer- 
ican property-owners ample facilities for 
protecting 
sound American indemnity in -a_ reliable 
American Company. 


themselves against loss, with 
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other necessities, and the process be- 
gins all over again, continuing in ever- 
widening circles until we have to cut 
down our living requirements and get 
along with minimum supplies of every- 
thing we use. 

Labor (in the common acceptance of 
the term) being able by combined effort 
to steadily increase its income, how- 
ever, does not feel the necessity for 
economy. As wages have increased 
production has been cut down, and the 
second great factor in high prices 
comes into full play. The end of the 
game must be disastrous unless we 
can soon apply the remedy. 

The Remedy 


“aan by way of criticism and 

anation. 

There may cee eoubenne pronge 
} re sev- 

eral, but the simplest to our way of 

thinking 18 & reasonable tax system. 

What would be the logical result of 
the elimination of excess profits taxes 
and surtaxes ? The manufacturer whose 
case is used in the above illustration 
would be restored to something like 
his original pasition. He could make 
his $100,000, or, if necessary to meet 
increased living costs pending recon- 
struction, his $125,000, with a slight in- 
crease over the previous selling price 
of his product, and the wholesaler and 
retailer would be similarly relieved of 
the necessity of heavily loading their 
prices, 

But the Government will continue to 
require an immense income for many 
years and must have steady and suffi- 
cient sources of revenue. A tax on all 
sales wou'd meet this requirement. It 
would not be difficult to arrive at the 
percentage of the tax necessary to pro- 
duce the needed funds. Assume, for 
the sake of illustration, it were fixed 
at 2 per cent. The manufacturer would 
add that to his selling price, and pay 
it to the Government. The wholesaler 
and retailer would do likewise, The 
books of each would show exactly the 
amount of the year’s or month’s sales. 
The cost of supervision and collection 
wou'd be much less than the cost of 
collecting the present taxes, resulting 
in large Governmental economies and 
a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of tax required. The result to 
the consumer would be a marked re- 
duction in his cost of living, and al- 
though every individual would share in 
supporting the Government, the indi- 
vidual with a small income would 
find the amount of his contribution 
more than offset by this saving. 

The next logical step would be a re- 
duction in wages to equalize the in- 
come and expenditure of labor and a 
further reduction in the cost of living, 
thus reversing the process with which 
we have become only too familiar. 

It might be too much to expect im- 
mediate and large results from the 
adoption of such a policy, but if it were 
adopted a beginning would be made, 
and we are confident that it would in 
time work out as we have outlined. 

We believe there would be little or 
no objection to a moderate Income tax, 
with reasonable exemptions, but the 
principle of the surtax is vicious and 
in our judgment it could be very soon, 
if not immediately, abandoned. 

Will you be good enough to carefully 
consider the subject? It affects you in 
large degree. and we believe agents of 
the Hartford throughout the United 
States can exercise a very considerable 
influence for good. 


RUNNING FOR RE-ELECTION 

Stewart MacFarland, one of the most 
prominent local agents at Glens Falls, 
who is also a member of the Legisla- 
ture and its Insurance Committee, 
is running for re-election in that city, 
Mr. MacFarland being an experienced 
insurance man has been of great serv- 
ice to the insurance fraternity as a 
member of the Insurance Committee. 
Mr. MacFarland has the best wishes of 
his host of friends in the insurance 
business who all wish him success and 
hope to see him returned to the Legis 
lature in the fall. 
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Depreciation of 
Office Buildings 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEMONSTRATED 
Minimum Annual Decline in Value is 
About 3 Per Cent. of Building 
Cost 

Underwriters and insurance engi- 
neers are interested in a report on of- 
fice building valuations made by the 
taxation committee of the National 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers. The committee finds that the 
annual depreciation on any new office 
building should not be less than 3 per 
cent on its total cost for the first ten 
or twenty years, but the actual depre- 
ciation is greater. 

E. M. Applegarth, secretary of the 
San Francisco Building Managers’ and 
Owners’ Association, furnishes the most 
valuable statistical information. In a 
letter he says: 

In considering the materials entering 
into the construction of a modern of- 
fice building we find very many items 
of only a probable life of twenty years. 
Iam going to mention a few of these, 
so as to bring them more directly to 
your attention. 

Sidewalk lights, about 20 years for 
the best kind. 

Exterior Plaster, liable to crack, 
and would need at least one going 
over during the life of the building. 

Carpentry Work, wood floors, max- 
imum of 20 years. 

Marble Floors, 
years. 

Terrazzo Floors, 
years. 

Marble Wainscoting, would have to 
be reset during the life of the build- 
ing. f 

Roofing and Sheet Metal Work, 15 
years, 

Ornamental Iron Work, probably 
life of building, excepting elevator 
doors, sidewalk elevator doors, iron 
stairways 

Painting, probably long life, but ul- 
timately will crack and peel. The 
only real permanent paint has been 
that on a backing of gold leaf. 

Glazing, after 40 vears loses life 
and easily fractured when exposed 
to the sun, from a slight vibration. 

Hardware, less than 20 years. 

Vaults, the structural life is very 


maximum of 20 


maximum of 20 


MUST USE STANDARD AUTO FORM 
No Other Authorized in North Caro- 
lina; Two Clauses Which Are 
Mandatory 
After July 1, the use of only the 
Standard automobile policy form, 
adopted in December, 1919, by the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference and the Automobile Committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, is authorized 
in North Carolina. The following two 
clauses must be attached to such auto- 

mobile form in all cases: 

“1. Warranties.—In order that this 
policy may conforn t» section 4808 of 
the Revisal of 1905 w “orth Carolina, 
it is agreed that w.:.rever the words 
‘warranty’ or ‘warranties’ appear in this 
policy or any endorsements thereon or 
attachments thereto, the same are here- 
by changed and amended to read ‘rep- 
res@ntation’ and ‘representations,’ re- 
spectively. 

“2. Proof of Loss.—The failure of the 
assured hereunder to furnish proofs of 
loss as required by the terms of this 
policy shall not debar him from recov- 
ery hereunder unless, after notice of 
said loss, the company or its represen- 
tatives shall within thirty days after 
receipt of said notice, furnish to the 
assured a blank in duplicate to be used 
for the purpose of making his proof of 
loss, which blanks shall be of a form 
approved by the insurance commis- 
sioner.” 


long, but the obsolescence feature is 

very great. 

Electric Wires, 20 years, due to ex- 
pansion and contraction, and the 
breaking down of insulation, shorts 
develop. 

Electric Fixtures, have been obso- 
lete in about 10 years. 

Plumbing, 25 years, maximum. 

Water Cooling, 15 years. 

Deep Well, 20 years, often loses 
water in less time. 

Heating and Ventilating, 30 years, 
but in many cases has not lasted 20 
years. 

Window Shades, every 10 years. 
We now often connect up copper, and 

tin and solder, zinc and iron, and our 
water will contain a salt, setting up a 
galvanic action which I have seen de- 
stroy a connecting nipple in a few 
months. 

The Crocker Building, in San Fran- 
cisco, was built in 1890-1892, 39 years 
ago. One of the original pipes carrying 
water off the roof burst the other day 
during a heavy rain and the iron was 
found to he like paper. That wes prob- 
ably a better pipe when put in than the 
pipe we use today. This building had 
steam heat in the hall, and handsome 
fireplaces in the offices. In 1906, 1907 
and 1908 the building was reconstruct- 
ed, and the fireplaces abolished. They 
had an economic life of 16 years. I can 
hear you say, that won't happen now. 
But how do you know that your tenants 
will not demand electric heat in 1935? 

Steam pipes installed in 1907 are be- 
ginning to make trouble. 


INCOME TAX RULING 


Definition of Reserve Funds “Required 
By Law”; Increases and De- 
creases of Reserve 

The Treasury Department has ruled 
that reserve funds “required by law” 
include not only reserves required by 
express statutory provisions, but also 
reserves required by the rue; and regu- 
lations of State insurance departments 
when promulgated in the exercise of an 
appropriate power conferred hy statute, 
but do not include assets required to be 
held for the ordinary running expenses 
of the business, such as taxes, silaries, 
re-insurance and unpaid brokerage. 

Where there is a net decrease in the 
reserve funds required to be maintained 
by an insurance company so much of 
the decrease as is released to the gen- 
eral uses of the company and increases 
its free assets is income to the com- 
pany. 

Any net decrease in reserve shall be 
added to the gross income, unless the 
company shall show that such decrease 
resulted from the application of re- 
serves to the purposes for which they 
were established. 





A MANLY STATEMENT 


Not many insurance editors would 
start a story with the statement that a 
blunder had been made in a previous 
story and a correction was due. The 
word “blunder” on such occasions is 
usually avoided by more camouflaged 
language. Editor W. S. Crawford, of 
the “Journal of Commerce” made a mis- 
take in a news story and on the follow- 
ing day admitted that he had made a 
“blunder.” He always plays the game 
squarely. 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 


STRENGTH 





J. H. VREELAND 
‘Assistant Manager 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
sed Hartford, Conn. 
A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 























LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 








HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 4% 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 











Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
43 Cedar St., 1 Montgomery S8t., 
New York City Jersey City, N. J. 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 
Atlas Assurance Co. Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 








Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 











Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


5 ‘ we" bath $2.50 
BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 


MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’'y & Mgr. 





THE LEADING FIRE COMP ANY 
OF THE WORLD 

















307 FOURTH; AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 





325 WALNUT STREET 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ALL LINES 
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“The Company with the L. & L. & G. Service’ 
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OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








EXPLOSION—WAR 
RIOT and CIVIL 
COMMOTION 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
COMMISSIONS 


FIRE 
LIGHTNING 
OCEAN MARINE 


INLAND MARINE MOTOR BOAT RAILROAD 
TORNADO TOURIST FLOATER PROFITS 
VESSEL POSTAL INSURANCE RENT 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


== HUGH R. LOUDON, President 
— J. B. KREMER, Vice-President 
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CLARENCE F. LOW, Manager 
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E. E. WELLS, Agency Superintendent 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
444 California Street 


THOS. H. ANDERSON, Manager 
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Auto Reciprocal 
Stops Operations 


FORCED TO DO SO BY STATE 








American Indemnity Exchange of Los 
Angeles Insolvent; Funds Unlaw- 
fully Appropriated 
Another automobile reciprocal is in 
bad. This time it is the American In- 
demnity Exchange, of Los Angeles, the 
concern’s funds having been unlawfully 
appropriated by the Union Investment 
& Mortgage Company. State Insurance 
Commissioner McCabe, of California, 
has ordered it to discontinue operations. 
The “Underwriters Report,” of San 

Francisco, tells the story: 

“According to the charges brought by 
Insurance Commissioner McCabe, there 
is an ‘apparent deficit’ of $93,893.98 in 
the finances of the American Indemnity 
Exchange, due largely to misappropria- 
tion of its funds by the Union Invest 
ment & Mortgage Company, its” man- 
ager and attorney-in-fact. According to 
the complaint in the injunction suit 
brought by Commissioner McCabe, the 
Union Investment & Mortgage Company 
collected $90,605.21 as commissions 
from January, 1919, to June, 1920, but 
was entitled only to $52,193.21; also 
‘withdrew’ $15,000 assets the American 
Indemnity Exchange was required by 
law to maintain. The balance of the 
alleged deficit is not explained, 

Reciprocal Manager Threatens Suit 

“Another allegation is that on Aug- 
ust 12th E. L. Kendall, president of the 
Union Investment & Mortgage (¢ om- 
pany, ordered offices of that company In 
San Francisco, Oakland, Fresno, Stock- 
ton, San Jose and San Diego closed and 
all funds turned over to himself. rhe 
insurance commissioner asks that the 
Union Investment & Mortgage Compaly 
be enjoined from disposing of assets of 
the indemnity company and the latter 
be required to show cause why its af- 
fairs should not be liquidated. Kendall 
met the accusations in the suit brought 
by the insurance commissioner with 
threats to sue the latter, together with 
John F. Barry, examiner for the Cali- 
fornia department, for $100,000 dam- 
ages for destroying the business of the 
exchange. 

Concern Under Fire 

“The American Indemnity Exchange, 
which was organized by Kendall in 1915 
and wrote automobile lines on the inter- 
insurance plan, has been under fire for 
several years because of its alleged un- 
satisfactory treatment of policyholders 
and claimants. Through its manager, 
the Union Investment & Mortgage Com- 
pany, the exchange maintained offices 
at a number of California cities, operat 
ing through salaried solicitors, although 
it also received business from regular 
agents and brokers. Its net premium in- 
come during 1919 amounted to $172,278, 
with an expense rate of 62.3 per cent 
and a loss ratio of 25.6 per cent. The ex 
change claimed assets on December 31, 
1919, of $90,040.05, with a net surplus of 
$35,037.01. The latter, however, was 
more than offset by the uncollected pre- 
miums, which aggregated $36,201.50. 








WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 
 . cctdicckbinereunvedeseseved $4,973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 

Total lesses id in United 
States from 1874 to 1919 
DDE acedbavarbicatoonaes $46,673,033.35 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 








A Complaint About 
Co-Insurance Clause 


LAWYERS WRITE DEPARTMENT 





Say Law is Violated; if Commissioner 
Doesn’t Act They Will Go to 
Court 

Madison, Wis., Aug. 21.—-Insurance 
Commissioner Platt Whitman has re- 
ceived a letter from the law firm of 
Minahan, Minahan, Minahan & Du 
Quaine, of Green Bay, Wis., with ref- 
erence to co-insurance. A hearing will 
be held upon the facts stated in this 
letter at a later date. Following is a 
copy of the letter: 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Dear Sir: We wish to direct your 
attention to the fact that the follow- 
ing named insurance companies, re'at- 
ing to policies specified below, upon the 
property of the F. Hurlbut Company at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, are guilty of 
the flagrant violation of the written 
laws of Wisconsin and should be re- 
quired to pay the penalty provided by 
the law: 

(Names of companies given.) 

Your attention is directed to the fact 
that on all of these policies there was 
attached the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause, apparently permitted by Sec- 
tion 1948a, of the statutes of Wiscon- 
sin; but on none of the policies issued 
did either. or any, of the companies 
comply with the provision of section 
just mentioned: 

The rate for the insurance, with 
and without the co-insurance clause, 
shall be specified upon every policy. 

Your attention is also directed, that 
the section cited provides a penalty as 
specified in section 1941-65, including a 
fine and disqualification from doing 
business in this state. 

Section 1941-65, while giving the 
right to any citizen of the State to 
institute proceeding, apparently in- 
tends that the matter shall be under 
the direction of the Commissioner of 
Insurance and that the complaint, if 
the facts justify it, should be made by 
him. 

The history of the  co-insurance 
clause in Wisconsin, the efforts of the 
Insurance Companies to be permitted 
to use that c’ause, the purpose of the 
people not to permit the use of the 
clause except upon the conditions speci- 
fied in the State so that the insured 
might be protected, and the flagrant 
violation by these companies indicat- 
ing complete indifference to either the 
purpose or the language of the law, re- 
quires, it seems to us, prompt and dras 
tic action. 

As we have indicated, we are put- 
ting this matter up to you because we 
believe these matters should be. ori- 
ginally handled by you. We will be 
glad to cooperate with you in this 
matter, If you do not feel like taking 
the steps we shall ourse'ves get out 
the complaint in the Criminal Court for 
Brown Company. Please let us hear 
from you. 


SPECIAL F. |. POTTS DEAD 
Frank I. Potts, special agent of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, in West Virginia, died at 
Wheeling a week ago. 
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Pennsylvania Mutuals 
Meet in Harrisburg 


WANT UNIFORM RATES, RULES 





Most Mutual Officers Are Over Sixty; 
Hard Words for E. S. Lott; T. A. 
Fleming Makes Hit 





The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies took 
place on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 18 and 19, at Harrisburg in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. The proceedings 
were opened by an address by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Thomas B. Donald- 
son describing “A Survey of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies of Pennsyl- 
vania Made in 1920.” 

The association is almost solely 
composed of farmers’ or assessment 
mutuals and very few of the 127 dele- 
gates and visitors hailed from the big 
cities of the State; Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, was represented by Justin 
Peters, manager and assistant secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual; James T. Haviland, eastern man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Mutua' Cas- 
ualty; R. P. Kester, editor of the “Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,” and A. H. Maxwell. 
If the personnel of the attendance of 
the convention is a criterion, the pur- 
suit of writing mutual fire insurance in 
Pennsylvania is surely promotive of 
health, intellectuality and longevity, 
judging by the ages of more than half 
of the number of active participants in 
the proceedings being more than sixty 
years and by the majority of the con- 
tributors to the piquancy of the discus- 
sions and the telling character of the 
talks having passed the Biblical span of 
three score years and ten. The hoary 
headed delegates were the earliest ar- 
rivers at all of the sessions and the 
last to depart. President C. R. Lantz 
of the association, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday several years ago. He 
rapped each of the meetings to order 
punctually on the minute and energeti- 
cally expedited the business of the con- 
vention. Oslerism had no legs to stand 
on in that gathering of insurance men. 
President Lantz takes great pride in re- 
lating how he won over Commissioner 
Donaldson and converted him to earnest 
friendship for mutual fire insurance 
companies. During the proceedings of 
the convention he several times particu- 
larized how he persuaded the Commis- 
sioner to block legislation inimical to 
assessment mutuals. John Haldeman, 
a directors of the Farmers’ Mutual of 
Lancaster County, aged 86 years, ap- 
peared to be the oldest delegate pres- 
ent and is apparently good for a score 
of years more of active service. 

In the course of the speaking, admis- 
sions by several of the mutual officials 
cropped out that members of mutual 
companies, after severing their connec- 
tion and although they had fully met all 
demands made when they relinquished 


their insurance, continue to be liable 
for a proportionate share of fire losses 
resulting from insurance in force at the 
time of withdrawal from membership. 
Chided by Fleming for Absence of U. S. 
Colors 

By far the ablest and most eloquent 
speaker and the one who created the 
most enthusiasm, was T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, of the Conservation Department of 
the National Association of Fire Under- 
writers. His subject was “Co-operation, 
Conservation, Americanization.” 
he delivered his address on the first day 
of the convention the American colors 
were nowhere in sight, either in the 
hotel building or the hall occupied. He 
pithily commented upon this lack. At 
every subsequent meeting a large and 
fine silk flag was in evidence on the 
platform occupied by the executive 
Officials. Among other strong points 
made by Mr. Fleming, he asserted that 
a great many of the chimneys of farm 
houses should be immediately rebuilt. 
He advocated the establishing of units 
of fire apparatus in farming districts, 
covering a radius of at least five miles, 
available by roads, the funds to be con- 
tributed by the residents of the terri- 
tory. He stated that 98 per cent of the 
properties destroyed by lightning could 
be saved by being properly rodded, by 
buildings being adequately protected by 
continuously connected rods carried 
down into the earth until moisture is 
reached, otherwise a hazard is created 
that did not exist. He referred to the 
hazard caused by electric irons, dust 
mops and gasoline and the criminal 
negligence in the construction and care 
of school buildings. Mr. Fleming con- 
gratulated Pennsylvania for having one 
of the best Insurance Commissioners in 
the United States, who has a most com- 
plete and comprehensive _ practical 
knowledge of the insurance business 
and has the courage to carry out his 
convictions. 

The report of President C. R. Lantz 
in part stated: The records of the first 
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three months of 1920 show that outside 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh there 
were a total of 1,656 fires, causing an 
estimated loss to the owners of $3,760,- 
605. During 1919 there were 12,862 fires 
in the State outside of the cities named 
and the total estimated loss was $17,- 
(42,241. The largest number of fires oc- 
curred in January, the total being 1,268. 
During March, 1,257 burnings caused 
the highest total monthly loss of the 
year, $2,249,269. The lowest number of 
fires in any one month of last year was 
750 in May. The record for 1920 shows 
great improvement’ throughout’ the 
State in guarding against the fire 
menace, 597 fires were reported in 
January, 505 in February, 554 in 
March. The losses have been little 
more than half the destruction in the 
first three months of 1919. 
Investigating All Fires 


Chief C. M. Wilhelm, of the State 
Fire Protection Bureau, is making a 
rigid investigation of all fires that have 
the appearance of being incendiary and 
of cases where carelessness enters into 
serious losses. 

The report says: “I think we have full 
conception that the Commissioner does 
not seek to hamper, hinder or destroy 
any of our mutual companies, but 
rather to aid them (such as may not be 
strong) to become stronger and more 
active in making their companies natu- 
rally stronger in their existence.” 

Questionnaire to Mutual Companies 

Regarding the questionnaires sent to 
all of the mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in Pennsylvania by the Insur- 
ance Department, the President’s re- 
port mentions: “That it was his (Com- 
missioner Donaldson) intention to let 
all the authorities of companies answer 
the questions, not seriatim, but as near 
as possible to show the true condition 
of their organizations for the benefit of 
satisfying himself that the companies 
are managed strictly, honestly and on 
business principles in order to avoid 
them going to the wall and have them 
liquidated, so that we feel that the 


Commissioner is not unfavorable to us, 
but rather to assist us in becoming 
stronger and prosperous in any ex- 
igency that may arise by the loss of 
fire and heavy assessments.” The re- 
port further states: “We think that a 
surplus for emergency is a very wise 
provision even in our mutual com- 
panies and the assessments then will 
not be a-harmd thing for the members to 
pay.” 

One Hundred and Fourteen Members 

The report of Secretary Ellwood Hoot 
stated: “A number of the companies 
show a very large increase of business. 
In a number of the companies the busi- 
ness runs to more than a million dol- 
lars increase, one company forty mil- 
lions, one to sixteen millions, one to 
eleven millions and a small number less 
than one-half million.” The secretary 
mentions the impossibility to place a 
$200,000 risk with mutual companies be- 
cause of the dissimilarity in their rates 
and fees and manner of classification. 
He said: “We should have uniform 
rates, standard policies and co-operate 
and re-insure on a uniform plan so that 
we could place and cover’ without 
trouble and delay large amounts.” The 
report states that “the association has 
a membership of 114 companies, two 
companies joined the association dur- 
ing 1920 and one company dropped out. 
Seven companies owe for 1920, amount- 
ing to $45.00." The financial report 
was in brief as follows: Balance on 
hand, August 27, 1919, $688.92; dues re- 
ceived, $920.00; total, $1,608.92; dis- 
bursements, $1,063.57; balance in treas- 
ury, $545.35. 

Thomas R. McDowell, field represent- 
ative of the State Highway Department, 
in his talk on the gubject, “Economy 
and Efficiency Measured by Improved 
Highways,” gave the information that 
the department is carrying on as rapid- 
ly as conditions will permit the project 
of connecting all of the centres of popu- 
lation in the State by permanent roads. 
He urged the building of good roads to 
enable in all seasons of the year the 
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quick passage of apparatus from the 
cities to the rural surroundings to lessen 
fire destruction. 

In his discourse on “Obligations and 
Opportunities of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies” W. Emmert Swigart, of 
Huntingdon, Pa., attributed the much 
larger volume of business written by 
stock comipanies to the failure of far m 
mutuals to give attention to rendering 
preventive and protection service to 
their policyholders and because of @ 
lack of co-operation and uniformity in 
making inspections and adjustments. 
He urged farm mutuals to insist upon 
adequate rates and building up a Tre 
serve fund and advised a general — 
ing of the agency system. He Geciares 
that the insurance agent earns all the 
commission that he gets and that some 
of the mutuals aré selling insurance at 
less than cost in trying to attract busi- 
ness by cheap rates. The farm mutuals 


should study fire causes, give more at- 
clean-up 


tention to the observance of 
days and the enactment of building 
laws. They should learn from the ex- 


ample set by boiler insurance com- 


panies and by the factory mutuals in 

preventing instead of paying losses. . 

portion of the profits realized should be 

expended in bringing about fire preven- 

tion among farmers. 

Must Educate Farmers to Need of Fire 
Insurance 

Henry A. James, Esq., of Doylestown, 
in his address on “The Benefits and Ad- 
vantages of Mutual Insurance to Farm- 
ers” dwelt upon the large influx of non- 
English speaking foreigners as farmers 
and removal of city folks to the country 
materially interfering with the mutual 
insurance business. He said that only 
about 10 per cent of the present farmers 
are long time residents. The foreigners 
have to be educated as to the benefit 
and necessity of fire insurance protec- 
tion. The former city residents insist 
on having stock company policies. The 
speaker deprecated the ridiculously low 
salaries paid to mutual officials and 
criticized the borrowing of money when 
a fire occurs to pay the claim and re- 
paying the loan by means of an assess- 
ment. He expressed firm belief in hav- 
ing ample money on hand to meet loss- 
es and the creating of a reserve by an 
annual tax on the members. He a*lvo- 
cated uniform policy forms for mutuals 
and co-operation in fixing the percent- 
age of risks to be taken by the different 
companies according to their assets to 
enable the division of large risks among 
several mutuals. 

Essay on Inspection 

W. W. Dodson, of Smicksburg, fa- 
vored the audience by reading an in- 
teresting and highly instructive essay 
on “Inspection.” He impressed upon the 
delegates the urgent necessity for per- 
sonal inspection by competent persons, 
who are qualified to recognize hazards 
and conversant with ways to prevent 
them. He said an inspector must keep 
wide awake at all times in finding de- 
fects and declared that not one-third of 
the electrical jnstallations conform with 
the code. He described the precautions 
necessary to be observed in the various 
kinds of lighting and heating systems. 
He said spontaneous combustion is 
guarded against in industrial and manu- 
facturing establishments, but rarely, if 
ever, in homes and other kinds of 
buildings. Moisture is a factor in near- 
ly every case of spontaneous ignition. 
Constant and careful supervision and 
freqyent inspections are necessary to 
prevent fires. A capable and experi- 
enced inspector is, as a rule, a regular 
information bureau. 

In discussing “Concurrent Insurance’ 
L. P. G. Fegley, of Boyertown, asserted 
that equalization of rates associations 
have so far accomplished nothing. He 
advocated general uniformity of various 
policy forms in describing buildings 
and contents insured and_ advised 
against particularizing every item. He 
Said comprehensive terms should be 
used that comply with court rulings 
and decisions so as to avoid litigation. 

Officers Should Get More Salary 


president of the National Association of 
Mutua] Insurance Companies, in an a4d- 
dress on the topic, “Publicity,” referred 
to inadequate compensation of officers 
of mutual insurance companies as a 
false sense of economy. He said that 
for men to be successful they must be- 
lieve in the article they have for sale 
and not be willing to play second fiddle. 
A New ‘York State Insurance Commis- 
sioner was quoted as having expressed 
the opinion that jit requires as much 
brains to properly conduct a mutual in- 
surance company as it does to capably 
manage a stock company. A mutual 
really requires greater ability. 

Mr. Peters declared that mutual insur- 
ance is one of the best forms of protec- 
tion if the company is honestly and 
efficiently managed. It is one of the 
worst forms of protection if the com- 
pany is indifferently conducted. Satis- 
fied policyholders constitute the best 
type of publicity. Sound indemnity is 
the first thing to he considered, then 
making a saving for the benefit of the 
insured and service is another requisite. 
The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual, 
he asserted, has inspectors on the road 
all the time to investigate hazards at 
regular intervals, to examine policies to 
ascertain if all are concurrent and to 
learn whether policyholders are ade- 
quately covered. Courteous treatment 
is also conducive to retaining and in- 
creasing business. Sending out of in- 
structive fire prevention literature ig 
advisable. The Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Mutual co-operates with the dif- 
ferent lumber mutuals in the distribu- 
tion of risks and its business steadily 
grows each successive year. 

Crop Insurance 

R. P. Kester, editor of the “Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,” in speaking on “Possi- 
bilities in Farmers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation,” said the necessity of crop in- 
surance as well as fire insurance to 
protect the farmer against adversity is 
being recognized by the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company and this furnish- 
ing of indemnity against serious loss re- 
sulting from the failure of crops 
should be taken up by the mutual com- 
panies as this type of insurance will be 
in general demand in the near future to 
protect the farmers against loss to the 
extent of the amount invested for seed 
and fertilizers, The user of the insur- 
ance will not be out Of pocket in getting 
the benefit of the policy as the cost in 
the end will be charged in the price of 
the products to the consumers. 


Says Lott Insults Intelligence 

H. ©. Janich, assistant secretary of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, came all the way from 
Chicago to get rid of an over supply of 
belligerency and taventilate his hatred 
for stock fire insurance companies. His 
vehement denunciations were reminders 
of the Irishman at the Donnybrook Fair 
prancing around with sleeves rolled up 
and brandishing a shillalah, inviting 
some one to tread on his coat tail. 

Mr. Janich implored the assessment 
mutuals to aid the companies writing 
cash premiums in obtaining exemption 
from the payment of internal revenue 
taxes. He asserted that all insurance 
companies are compelled to pay entirely 
too much tax, but that all taxes should 
be imposed On the stock companies, as 
they are engaged in profiteering. He 
condemned the Southeastern Tariff As- 
sociation for domineering over the mu- 
tual companies in the South and dictat- 
ing who shall represent the mutuals in 
connection with stock company agen- 
cies and refusing permission to use the 
stock company rate schedules. He ac- 
cused the Hartford Fire of unfairly ob- 
taining a 30 per cent reduction of Fed- 
eral tax by manipulating the securities 
of the companies owned and controlled 
by the Hartford Fire. He denounced as 
falsehoods the statements contained in 
the full page advertisements inserted by 
President Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty in insurance journals. 
He proclaimed that the advertisements 
insulted the intelligence of the Ameri- 
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James T. Haviland, Eastern manager 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual, announced 
that the company is writing full auto- 
mobile coverage at a special rate for 
farmers. B. W. Dambly, of Skippack, 
was instrumental in having a resolution 
passed requesting the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have speakers at 
the farmers’ institutes qualified to ex- 
plain the benefits of rodding as a means 
of preventing destruction by lightning, 
und likewise requesting the State De- 
partment of Public Education that the 
subject be introduced at the teachers’ 
institutes, 
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BENSWANGER ON MOTOR TRIP 

EK. Benswanger, of Benswanger & 
Hast, a prominent fire insurance agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., is on an extended 
motor tour through New York State, 
including the Adirondacks, and then 
on to Montreal, returning to Pittsburgh 
by way of the Berkshires, Mr. Bens- 
wanger, together with Mrs. Benswanger 
and their daughter, were guests of 
George A. Shevlin, of Schaefer & Shev- 
lin, at dinner at Lake George on Sun- 
day August 15. 
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American Companies 
Make 10 Year Gain 


PREMIUM RECEIPT COMPARISON 





Fire Results of American-Owned Amer- 
ican Companies, Foreign-Owned 
American Companies, Foreign 
Companies 


At the present writing 73.4 per cent 
of all fire premiums co'lected in Amer- 
ica are being written by companies ex- 
clusively controlled by American in- 
terests; 22.1 per cent of the fire pre- 
miums are written by companies ex- 
clusively foreign owned; 4% per cent 
of the premiums are written by Amer- 
ican companies controlled abroad. 

An interesting compilation of figures 
is presented herewith showing the fire 
premium receipts for the period of ten 
years beginning with 1910 for these 
three groups of companies. It shows 
that the American-owned companies 
have made a more than 2 per cent gain 
in the premium receipts since ten years 
ago, while the foreign-owned companies 
have dropped more than 1.6 per cent 
and the foreign-owned American com- 
panies have dropped almost 1 per cent. 

Tables follow: 

American Companies 


De oct ots uaie nese Lees 67,129,986 
RE Se hatean bags heck bce cies 73,180,744 
a EOC Ee Cree ore ee 88,688,768 
Miki h Gee ware a An ae we ee 109,628,568 
Pe at he wew cues dudes 114,338,900 
$759,513 625 
American Companies, Foreign Con- 
trolled 
ME 6kedd6sucamunesia woe $12,385,042 
a eer ee 13,176,162 
| rr Tee eo ere 12.645,237 
| Pe eee ae 12,803.808 
| ee Ae eee Sp a 13,640,344 
MED dan trkvaiabiemdnsamanehe 13,864,227 
BE wid edvacd ns vadscewsn we 15,887 318 
RR ee rere pe 18.050,899 
SEED. ditencaweatcadtien deomkies 20,047,062 
GOED pcatsieveceecdvvewss anne See 
$155,703.191 
PERCENTAGES 

Amer. Foreign Amer. Cos. 

Cos. Cos. For. Owned 
1910—71.1 23.7 5.2 
1911—71.1 23.6 5.3 
1912--71.6 23.5 1.9 
1913—72.1 23.2 1.7 
1914—70.3 24.7 5.0 
1915—71.3 23.8 4.9 
1916—71.3 23.6 51 
1917—72.4 22.9 4.7 
1918—71.6 24.0 4.4 
1919-—73.4 22.1 1.5 

71.8 23.4 4.8 


J. & H. ASK RE-HEARING 

Columbus, O., Aug. 26.—Johnson & 
Higgins, Chicago brokers whose license 
was revoked July 16 by former Insur- 
ance Superintendent Tomlinson in con- 
nection with the issue of group binders 
on Cleveland properties in which a loss 
occurred, have asked Superintendent 
Robert T. Crew for a rehearing of the 
case. Negotiations are now in prog- 
ress between Superintendent Crew and 
J. W. Mooney of Columbus, counsel for 
the brokers, looking to the fixing of a 
date. It probably will be held next 
week. 

DIXIE TO ENTER OHIO 

License to write a general fire in- 
surance business in Ohio was granted 
last week to the Dixie Fire Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C. 


BETTER COLLECTIONS SOUGHT 

Agents of Wilmington, Del., have 
adopted a uniform agreement, effective 
September 1, to obtain more prompt 
collections. 


New agency appointments for Phila- 
delphia territory are: Gilles pie-Pye- 
Gray Company, Inc. for the Sterling 
Fire, and H. C. Knight for the Federal 
of Jersey City. 

Dewick & 


Flanders have been ap- 


L. P. Bayard Was 
Old School Gentleman 


FOUNDER OF FAMOUS GOLF CLUB 








Formerly Joint Manager of Phoenix 
Assurance; Son a Prominent 
Broker in This City 





Louis Pintard Bayard, former joint 
manager of the Phoenix Assurance, 
who died a few days ago, was a gentle 
man of the old school, held in high re- 
spect friends. His 
son, Louis Bayard, Jr., is a well-known 
broker in this city, and active in un- 
derwriters’ golf tournaments. 

The late Mr. Bayard 
Pintard Bayard 
Cornelia Bayard. He was born in this 
city Oct. 29, 1847. He took an active 
interest in yachting, cricket, tennis and 
golf during his younger days, He was 
one of the founders of the Baltusrol 
Golf Club and remained its President 
for twenty years until shortly before 
his death. He was also an ardent fly 
fisherman, and spent many of his va 
cations at the Metabetchouan Club in 
Quebec. He was also a member of the 
Union Club and the Seawanhaka Yacht 


by associates and 


Was a son of 


Lewis and Francena 











1910... eeesereveercereeens $168,804,148 : : Fi pointed Massachusetts state agents for Club. 

0 177,006,774 LOPEZ CALLED BACK the fire department of the Pacific of Mr. Bayard died in Madison, Conn. 

2 186,143,131 J. E. Lopez, secretary of the Conti- New York. The funeral was private. 

1913 Coceereeeseeoeseseoesesee 196,492,676 nental, represented the Evans com- 

ht See ee eer i panies at the meeting of the iggy 

WILD cece e cee teen ees 201,354,08! ‘‘oreign Insurance Assn. this week. > 

1916... .seeeeeeeeeeeeeers 221,653,843 He had gone South on a vacation and Inspectors Wanted— Young men for company inspec- 

oY 280,276,460 a day or so after arriving at his des- tions of j “Ove esalen* & ¢ 2» © » a sai 

NO ciigana drew eeansin sean 327,787,345 tination he was called back to attend , at — ved risks ; should have some experi nee 

DM pnekinn ne snnsanaventies TE ae in rating or inspection work; excellent opportunity for 
iii $2,329,118,709 Forster & Hale, Batavia, N. Y., have advancement. State fully in first letter education, ex- 
re Ses dssolved partnership. William A. Hale ile Dd Ve SIM : 

ee th ME eae has taken over the business. Mr. Forster perience, and salat 7s xpected. Address Box 80, c/o The 

cae nie Denes 61177 871 will become general agent of the Mer- Eastern Underwriter. 

1913 |..." 63'374'062 ~~ chants Mutual Auto Liability Company, 

Ne one ciaeanaeceiais 66,842,740 of Buffalo. 





























Ballard, Greene-Smith 
Corporation 




















GENERAL AGENTS 





Central National Fire Ins. Co. 
of Des Moines, lowa 





States of New York, New Jersey, Penna. and Maryland 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


51 Maiden Lane 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 


NEW YORK CITY 


49 Maiden Lane 








EARLE C. SMITH, Inc. 


o1 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Inland Marine Insurance 
Underwriters 


WITH SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ARRANGING 


“Port of New York” 


HULL INSPECTIONS, 


DAMAGE SURVEYS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 
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Not Writing Standing 
Timber on Coast 

ONLY ONE COMPANY TRIED IT 

That Was Pissala Assurance, and it 


Discontinued Writing Risk; 
Report on Insurance 





Lester EK. Calder, a student of the 
‘ olloge of Forestry of the University of 
Washington, and the son of a local ag- 
ent, J. E. Calder, of Montesano, Wash., 
h s written a paper for the University 
o) the subject of standing timber in- 
svrance. He found that only one com- 
pany was offering to wri‘e green stand- 
irg timber insurance on the Coast, the 
Phoenix Assurance, but that Company 
Ieter withdrew from this underwriting 
His report follows in part: 

The Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Ltd, of London, through its Pacific 
Coast depurtment at San Francisco, de- 
cided in 1916 to extend its facilities by 
the acceptance of insurance upon stand- 
ing timber in Oregon and Washington 
west of the summit of the Cascade 
niountains. Coverage was limited to 
ve low, red and douglas fir, spruce, 
cedar and pine of merchantable size 
and quality. “merchantable” being de- 
fined as 16-inch or greater on stump. 
The timber had to be accessible for 
logging and of such quantity as to 
make logging profitable; could not be 
exposed by old burns or slashings or 
upon tracts where present logging op. 
erations were being carried on. 

Issued Valued Policy 

Only timber situated on areas broken 
up by waterways and on ridges, to pro- 
vide some means of successfully com- 
bating a conflagration, was to be written. 
The policy was to be a valued contract, 
the measure of the company’s liability 
being determined at the time of issu- 
ance by an agreement as to “stumpage 
value,” which could be fixed at any 
cmount up to full value per thousand 
feet, depending upon the amount of in- 
surance desired. For example: An as- 
svred had ten million feet of timber 
conservatively valued at $1 per thou- 
sand feet or $10,000 in all. If he de- 
. Sired full insurance the stumpage value 
was agreed upon as being $1 per thou- 
sand feet; if he desired only $7,500 or 
$6 000 the stumpage value entered upon 
the po'icy would be 75 cents or 60 cents 
per thousand feet. 

Reduced Rate Average Used 

The reduced rate average clause at- 
tached to the policy provided that in- 
surance to the full amount of the 
agreed stumpage value must be car- 
ried. In the above cited case the as- 
sured could not declare a stumpage 
value of $1 for his ten million feet of 
lumber and then insure for only $6,000. 
In case of loss the assured could only 
co lect upon the basis of stumpage 
value agreed upon. In so far as the 
company was concerned the value of 
the timber was the actual stumpage 
value agreed upon when the policy was 
written. The assured could buy as 
much or as little insurance as he want- 
ed and paid only for that bought. 

Bondholders’ Interest Protected 

A difference in rate between insur- 
ance on timber in the name and for the 
benefit of the owner and insurance 
upon the bondholders’ interest in such 
timber was allowed; this last to be in- 
sured specifically and subject to spe- 
cial provisions in the policy contract 
which 'imited the liability of the com- 
pary, to the interest of the assured as 
holders of bonds issued upon the se- 


NEW YORK STATE 


curity of such standing timber. No 
claim was to be recoverable under the 
con'ract unless and until any loss or 
camege by fire should first exceed the 
difference between the total stumpage 
volves of the timber and the amount of 
bonded indebtedness thereon and then 
only for such excess up to but not ex- 
ceceding the amount of insurance speci- 
fied in the policy, 

The “dry season” clause was a part 
o* every contract. Its object and neces- 
sty were obvious. Without a specific 
charge for the dry season hazard, for 
which no return premium is payable, 
there wou'd be much insurance tak 4 
out during the prevalence of dry weath- 
er and cancelled at the first rains. This 
would give the company too large a 
portion of its liability during the period 
ot greatest hazard and prevent its tak- 
ing an average on its term business. 

Rate $1.50 

Rates quoted in the company’s initial 
c‘rcular for owner's interest prescribed 
» basic rate of 25 cents and an addi- 
tional charge for the dry season of 
$1.25, making a total of $150 per $100 
insurance for one year. The bondhold- 


ers’ interest form commanded only a 
h0-cent dry season charge, making a 
total of 75 cents. These rates were 


subject to 331-3 per cent reduction for 
approved patrol warranty if located 
west of range 4 west, Willamette 
meridian, Oregon, and west of range 3 
west. Willame‘te meridian, Washing 
ton. 
Discontinued in 1918 

The Phoenix Assurance discontinued 
this particular line of insurance after 
a coup'e of years due to the fact that 
a sufficient volume of business could 
not be obtained. One company could 
carry but a very small amount per acre 
proportionate to the actual value and 
as the form called for an assured car- 
rying 100 per cent insurance to stump- 
age value it was impossible to secure 
sufficient underwriting capacity. The 
fact that these restrictions resulted in 
a limited amount of protection per acre 
caused the insurance to be unsuccess- 
ful. 


WITH NATIONAL LIBERTY 

J. Henry Bourne, for the past two 
years assistant New England General 
Agent of the American of Newark, has 
resigned as of August 31, following 
which date he wil be special agent of 
the National Liberty of New York for 
Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land, succeeding F. H. Shiefner who 
has been transferred to the head office. 








National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA , 


(nco.goruted Under the Laws of the 


State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 
Serre 10,748,246.37 
Liabilities, including . 
ae 7,638,598.89 
Net Surplus 3,109,647.98 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders ........... 4,109,647.98 


HEAD OFFICE 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORK 




















DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD, N.H, 


GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO. OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’’ 


101 Years of Service 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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NATIONAL UNION 


Fime insu@ance Co 


Naan el 





(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


Cash Capital - - - - $1,000,000 
Premium Reserve - . - «+ 3,622,274 
Surplus to Policyholders  - : 1,954,749 


- 6,176,156 


Assets - - : . ‘ 


Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the: NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 
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An insurance adjuster is—-well. of my office, and in the course of a few 

course, everybody knows what an in- weeks I got a check from the Company. 


surance adjuster is, so what's the use 
of my trying to explain it. All I can 
say is that as a layman it seems to me 
that an insurance adjuster is a good 
deal like a merchandise credit man —he 
can either help his Company a whole lot, 
or create enough enemies in twenty- 
four hours to offset the good offices of 
a score of high grade producers. 

And this leads me to remark that 
several years ago, what Bill Nye would 
call a fiend in human form, in other 
words, an electrician, came into my 
house, and, under the guise of chang- 
ing some lamps, abstracted, before 
leaving, a pair of valuable field glasses 
from their resting place in a cupboard 
of my living room. 

Having paid premiums on burglary 
insurance for lo, these many years, I 
immediately put in a claim with the 
company, whereupon an adjuster, or 
claim man, or whatever else he is 
called, came into my office and put me 
through the third degree with reference 
to my loss. 

After making me feel like a very 
small Aroostook potato, he looked me 
over in the way a red-headed teacher 
of mine once used to, in my grammar 
school days, and said: “How do you 
account for the fact that the thief took 
nothing else but these glasses?” where- 
at I smilingly rep ied that now he spoke 
of it, I wasn’t absolutely sure, but just 
to please him, I would be glad to go 
home and make a further search and 
it might well be that I could increase 
the size of my claim. 

Of course, he immediately backed 
away from this pleasing proposition, 
but he was evidently there to maintain 
a stranglehold, so he then asked me if 
there was anything more of value in 
the room the thief had entered. | said, 
beginning to gather my second wind, 
“Oh yes, severa! things,” whereupon he 
smiled sardonically, as if to say, “Ah, 
I thought at last I would get to the bot- 
tom of this thing.” ‘What were they?” 

And then I said, “Oh, there was a 
piano and a grandfather's clock and an 
aquarium and a billiard table,” and was 


about to continue ad infinitum when 
the adjuster, evidently having had 
enough of my bright and airy persi- 
flage, and to paraphrase the poets, 
gathered up his stuff, and, like the 
Arabs, silently stole away -that is to 
say, he fled. 

Naturally I thought | had reached 


the limit of the inquisition, but the next 
thing I knew, in a day or two a second 
adjuster put in an appearance and, 
among other things, asked me this fine 
Machiavellian question, “Suppose,” said 
he, “you had not had a burglary, but a 
‘lost it’ policy, would you, under the 
circumstances, have put in a claim for 
theft?” and of course, after that I got 
peeved and wouldn’t have told him the 
truth anyway, so I said: “No, | wouldn't 
have” and then I told him I had an 
immediate appointment to have my ap- 
pendix removed and rushed away from 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





No, friends, this story isn’t an exag- 
geration. It really happened, and while 
I will admit that insurance companies 
have many things put over on them, 
day in and day out, I really feel that 
«a little more tact and friendliness on 
the part of some claim departments 
would add to the pleasures of life and 
maybe make it easier sledding for the 
agents in the field. 

You know, it isn’t so much what you 
say aS how you say it and who does 
the talking. 


ne {4 wn Waeha,_ 


BOSTON PREMIUMS 


Home Underwriters Lead For First Six 
Months of 1920; Royal, Second; 
Globe & Rutgers Third 


The Boston fire premiums for the six 
months ending June 30, 1920 show that 
the Home Underwriters lead with $155,- 
009; Royal with $152,119; Globe & Rut- 
gers, $149,844; Commercial Union, 


$144,811. Some others over $100 000 
are the Aetna $128,928; Home, $114,- 
172: L. & L. & G, $118,524; National of 
Hartford, $106,341; Northern of Eng- 
land, $116,321; Palatine, $118,567. The 
premiums for the first six months of 
1920 were $5,898,336 as against $4- 


1919. 


HARE & CHASE COMPANIES 
Hare & Chase, Philadelphia, are plac- 
ing most of their automobile insurance 
in the Queen, Alliance and Royal In- 
demnity. 


474,773 in 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag -Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Excess covers (Fire and Contingency 
contracts) placed with best offices 
and Underwriters. 


Correspondence invited. 











PITTSBURGH AUTO SITUATION 

The Eastern Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference met Thursday after- 
noon. The chief subject to come be- 
fore the Conference was a discussion of 
the Pittsburgh situation. There is some 
feeling on the Street that matters per- 
taining to automobile insurance in the 
“Smoky City” were not nearly as ser- 





istablished 1862 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
110 William St., New York, N. Y. 

















ious as was at first thought. 





Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1920 
RTE REN ae aN Ne 7 $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus $2,300,392.78 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 3 550,392.78 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








. Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
‘ age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Wetertovon V4. surance. 

E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 

JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 
N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........NEW YORK STATE 











The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Capital $400,000.00 Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 











FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 








FRED S. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


General Fire Assurance Co. 


Carroll L. DeWitt 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


JAMES & CO. 


1838 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 
Paris 
1807 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


London 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 


P. A. Cosgrove 
123 William Street 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ohio Association 
After 1,000 Members 


FACTORS BRINGING IT ABOUT 


Luncheon Meetings Being Held in 
Akron, Youngstown, Steubenville, 
Newark and Other Cities 





Plans for building up the member- 
ship of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, formulated by President 
\. L. Clemons, of Cincinnati and Sec- 
retary W. L 
bearing fruit, although it is only two 
months since the re-organization of the 
body, and less than a month since Sec- 
retary Tomlinson, having relinquished 
the state superintendency of insurance, 
was thereby enab'ed to devote all his 
time to the work. It is confidently ex 
pected that the goal of 1,000 members, 
et to be achieved by January 1, will 
have been passed considerably before 
that date arrives, as new members are 
coming in rapidly. 

Three factors are influential in bring 
ing this about A series of letters has 
been sent out, to both members and 
non-members Members were advised 
fully concerning the scope and purposes 
of the new plans, the importance of 
the things to be accomplished was set 
forth, and they were urged not only 
to stick, but to do missionary work for 
new members and to pay their dues 
promptly. Non-members received in- 
formation as to the value of the asso- 
ciation to its members, an outline of 
the plans in contemplation, and a sum- 
mary of things to be done which can 
be accomplished only by unified effort 
on the part of all insurance agents; in 
consideration of which they were urged 
to become members and, whether they 
become members or not, to make the 
association offices in the Columbus 
Savings & Trust building their heac- 
quarters whenever they come to Co- 
lumbus. 

Luncheon meetings have been held 
in Akron, Youngstown, Steubenville 
and Newark, to which all fire and cas- 
ualty agents in the territory were in- 
vited, and others will be held from time 
to time. These have all been largely 
attended, and explanations of the 
scope, purposes. and advantages to 
members, by Secretary Tomlinson and 
other officers of the association, have 
been received with interest and have 
resulted in large additions to member- 
ship from those localities, 

In addition, the members are begin- 
ning to utilize the facilities of the or- 
ganization for their benefit; particular- 
ly the services of Mr. Tomlinson as 
general counsel. Not a day passes 
without numerous queries, in person or 
by mail, as to what is or is not legal in 
egency practice, and he already has ap- 
peared before the insurance depart- 
ments of two states in connection with 
agency matters on behalf of members. 

The service the members are getting 
in this respect is spurring them on in 
the endeavor to increase membership, 
with considerable success. 





Earle E. Weir, of Utica, has left the 
Davis-Vernon Company, and will open 
his own insurance office. 


Tomlinson already are 


Koeckert Resignation 
Surprise to Street 


CAME TO NEW YORK IN 1917 


Has Had Wide Experience in Under- 
writing and Has Made Many 
Friends Here 








Fred W. Koeckert, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Evans’ Companies, who has 
resigned, has not yet announced his 
future plans. The resignation of Mr. 
Koeckert came as a great surprise as 
he had quickly won a reputation here 
since coming to New York in 1917 to 
become second vice-president of the 
Continental of which Company he has 
been Western Manager since 1916. 

There will be great interest in Mr. 
Koeckert’s new connection in view of 
the fact that he has had such a broad 
experience for a young man in fire un- 
derwriting. This experience includes 
knowledge of insurance affairs in the 
different departments in this country 
as well as in Canada, He recently be- 
came a student of marine insurance 
and was an active figure in the expan- 
sion plan of the American companies 
writing marine insurance. 

Mr. Koeckert made a start with the 
Old German Fire Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis and at one time or an- 
other handled all kinds of work for 
that Company. He went into the field 
for the Phoenix of Brooklyn, subse- 
quently becoming Executive Special 
Agent for the Western Department of 
the Fidelity Phenix. 

Mr. Koeckert is well liked and has 
won many friends since coming to the 
East. 

CANADIAN LOSSES 

According to the records of “The 
Monetary Times,” Toronto, fire losses 
in the Dominion of Canada during the 
month of July were relatively moderate, 
reaching a total of $1,426,850, as com- 
pared with $1,424,319 in June and $2,- 
001,819 in May. To the July total fires 
entailing losses in excess of $10,000 each 
contributed $885,000; small reported 
fires, $41,850; and unreported fires, as 
estimated, $500,000. For the first seven 
months of 1920 Canada’s fire losses are 
estimated by “The Monetary Times” to 
have aggregated $14,409,113. The fol- 
lowing table gives the losses in the Do- 
minion by months from the beginning 
of 1919 to July, 1920: 








1919 1920 

SAMURTY 0600860 $3,915,290 $2,637,850 
February ..... 1,091,834 1,895,575 
ae 2,154,095 1,793,200 
eer 1,080,070 3,229,500 
rere - 1,785,030 2,001,819 
BO iccbewcuae 3,337,530 1,424,319 
ere 1,118,377 1,426,850 
ae 1,374,495 inahena'er 
September .... 1,940,272 
October ,...... - 1,023,288 
November .... 2,339,870 
December ..... 2,047,496 

$14,409,113 


BOERS: cccecs $23,207,647 





The Pacific States Fire, of Port'and, 
Ore., will enter this state, with Cor- 
roon & Duffey, Inc., as general agents. 
The total admitted assets of the Com- 
pany are more than $1,000,000; and 
the net surplus is $375,000. 





95° WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


San Francisco, California 











Great American 
Ansurance Company 


New Pork 


T INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 1 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 
$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mar. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Greater Capacity for Local Agents 











Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 
Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 
80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 


—— — 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON Toronto, Canada 
Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 


FOUNDED 1710 Cc ti d Strike 
ommotions an 8 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: Statement, January 1, 1920 


54 Pine Street - New York ere ° 
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Insurance as Treated By Hurley 
In “The New Merchant Marine” 





No. 1—Development of Marine Insurance 


In his new book, published by the Cen- 
tury Company, “The New Merchant 
Marine,” Edward N. Hurley, former 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
discusses insurance in one chapter. He 
SUVS? 

In view of the great national impor- 
tance of marine insurance at the pres- 
ent time, and of some astonishing facts 
brought to light by the experience of 
the Shipping Board, I feel that I should 
develop the whole subject in an analy- 
tical way before attempting to discuss 
its present aspects and its hopes for 
the future. 

In the days when the ships of Barce- 
lona, Genoa, and Venice traded with the 
Levant, Africa, and the Indies, there 
was no such thing as ship classification, 
and there was no organized marine in- 
surance. Each vessel was an entity in 
itself; each voyage a venture in which 
the ship owner and the shippers of 
goods were regarded as_ partners. 
Nevertheless, the matter of compensa- 
tion for loss was given careful attention, 
and merchants often sent representa- 
tives along with their goods to look 
after their interests in this respect. 

If the ship were knocked down in a 
gale, and it proved necessary to cut 
away the masts in order to save the 
ship and cargo all concerned contrib- 
uted toward reconditioning the vessel, 
each in proportion to his financial in- 
terest in the entire venture. In like 
manner, all contributed to pay for cargo 
jettisoned to save the ship. The prac- 
tice was based upon the theory that one 
partner has sacrificed part of his prop- 
erty in the interest of all; therefore, 
all should be assessed equitably in order 
to reimburse him. The assessment was 
called a “general average,” “average” 
being a corruption of a Florentine word 
meaning loss. 

If, on the other hand, a mast and its 
sail were blown away in consequence 
of any fault of the master of the ves- 
sel, or if sea water came on board and 
damaged cargo belonging to any one 
merchant, the circumstance was regard- 
ed as a matter of bad luck, and the loss 
lay where it fell. Such a loss was known 
as a “particular average.” There was 
no provision to protect anyone from to- 
tal loss of ship and cargo. 

Modern marine insurance is a de- 
velopment, and its rules and practices 
cannot in any sense be regarded as the 
product of design. It originated at, or 
rather crystallized around, the London 
Lloyd’s as naturally as the practice of 
ship classification for insurance pur- 
poses crystallized and developed in the 
Same manner and at the same place. 

Accept or Decline Off-hand 

This system is in operation today, 
and its business is transacted in exact- 
ly the same manner. Now, as in the be- 
ginning, every Lloyd’s underwriter is 
an individual. Corporations are not ad- 
mitted to underwrite at Lloyd’s, al- 
though they may become limited mem- 
bers, participating in the benefits of 
Lloyd’s maritime news service. The 
individual underwriters sit at desks in 
a huge room called the “floor.” Duly 
“admitted” Lloyd’s brokers bring to 
them the risks they wish to place for 
their clients. The different underwrit- 
ers specialize in. different classes of 
business, and lifelong experience has 
made them amazingly familiar not only 
with the hazards of one or more trades, 
but also with the individual merchants 


and ships engaged in them. The brok- 
ers offer their risks to one underwriter 
after another, and usually the under- 
writers accept or decline offhand. One 
underwriter may sign for £50 at a cer- 
tain premiums rate in pounds per hun- 
dred; another may sign for £100; and 
so on until the whole valuation, or as 
much of it as possible, is covered. A 
single Lloyd’s policy may bear 500 sig- 
natures. 

As this business grew, information 
concerning ships came more and 
more into demand, and Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping sprang into existence to 
supply this need. Its 
expanded steadily to meet the growing 
demands of ship owners, shipbuilders, 
and marine underwriters. The Register 
examines and approves or disapproves 
the scantlings of new ships, and its in- 
spectors watch the progress of, and 
test all materials entering into, new 
construction that the society has been 
employed to classify and rate. Its pres- 
ent size is enormous, and its influence 
in the entire field of international com- 
merce is very great. 

American Bureau of Shipping 

In the United States we have nothing 
resembling Lloyd’s insurance—not even 
the news-gathering feature. With us, the 
business of merchandising and the 
business of ship operation separated 
from each other many years later than 
with the English, and on this account 
our marine ,insurance business de- 
veloped among the more modern British 
line of underwriting marine risks. It is 
usual for them to do fire and other 
kinds of underwriting as well. 

However, our ship classification so- 
ciety is a close reproduction of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. Its title is the 
American Bureau of Shipping, although 
it sometimes uses jts other corporate 
name, the American Lloyds. The bu- 
reau came into existence in its present 
form soon after the Civil War; but at 
the entry of the United States into the 
World War, it was classifying only 8 
per cent of the shipping under construc- 
tion in American yards. With almost 
no exception, the other 92 per cent of 
our shipping was in the hands of Lloyd's 
Register. Today 68 per cent of the 
greatly increased American merchant 
marine is being classed and rated by 
the American Bureau of Shipping, and 
32 per cent by the British Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping. 

The underlying 
insurance, as laid 
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That Trade Weapon— 
Marine Insurance 


Marine insurance is more than-protection against loss of vessel 
or cargo. It is more than an instrument of credit to speed the 
transfer of funds. It is a formidable trade weapon. As such it 
serves either to protect or to cut off America’s foreign trade, 
depending upon whether it is wielded by American or foreign 
control. ; 


















As stated by Dr. Huebner, Expert on Insurance to the U. S. 
Shipping Board: “The availability of marine insurance as a 
national commercial weapon cannot be overemphasized, and 
seems not to have been recognized in this country. Emphasis 
should be given to the importance of the possession of a strong 
marine insurance institution as a source of national profit and 
independence, and a powerful weapon for acquiring and con- 
trolling important channels of foreign trade. 

“The new era that is being ushered in will witness interna- 
tional trade rivalry unsurpassed for keenness. In this contest 
marine insurance is bound to play an important role. Should 
this country continue to be a laggard in strengthening and 
broadening its protective facilities it may justly be regarded 
as guilty of dissipating a rich opportunity.” 

Dr. Huebner’s booklet gives facts and figures of 

value to American business men. Write for it. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 
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amble of an act of the British Parlia- 
ment dated 1601, was: 

Time out of mind among merchants every- 
where when they make any great adventure, 
especially into remote parts, it has been custom 
to give some consideration of money to other 
persons, commonly in large number, to have 
assurance made of their goods, merchandise, 
shipps, et cetera, at specified rate; so that 
when there is loss of any kind there followeth 
not the undoing of any man, but rather the 
loss lighteth easily upon many than _ heavily 
upon few, and rather upon those that adventure 
not than upon those that do adventure; where- 
by all merchants, especially the younger sort, 
are allured to venture more willingly and more 
freely. 

Public Service Enterprise 

This quaint document virtually de- 
fines marine insurance as a public serv- 
ice enterprise, and it was the plain in- 
tention of the British government that 
the speculations of “those who venture 
not” should not be permitted to take toll 
from commerce unless they rendered 
helpful service to commerce, The sys- 
tem in vogue in the United States prior 
to our Civil War conformed closely to 
this requirement; and, in theory at 
least, the Lloyd’s underwriters still 
maintained a semblance of the old ideal- 
ism. But why is it that in the old days, 
when ships were frail and ocean voy- 
ages perilous, small sailing-craft used to 
make snug fortunes for their owners in 
a single trip, while today great fleets 
of powerful steamships claim they can- 
not eke out an existence without the 
aid of a government subsidy? Unques- 
tionably a large part of the answer to 
this question may be found in the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The development of the great ma- 
rine underwriting corporation has been 
accompanied by a wholesale standardi- 
zation of the marine insurance business. 
As the years passed by, the underwrit- 
er has become less and less a co-operat- 
ing friend of the merchant and the ship 
owner, and more and more an unsympa- 
thetic taskmaster. As the size of the 
underwriting units increased, their op- 
erations extended over increasing areas, 
The cable came into extensive use. The 
underwriters were called upon to quote 
rates at a moment’s notice for vessels 
and voyages of which they had never 
even heard before. It soon became im- 
possible to make personal estimate of 
the different risks, and, instead of sub- 
dividing the business so that it could 
be intelligently administered, the great 
new companies met the situation by en- 
forcing a system of standardization. 
Elaborate statistics of safe and disas- 
trous voyages were compiled, and the 
classification societies were called in to 
furnish technical advice about the ex- 
tent to which standardization could ba 
enforced with respect to the design and 
equipment of ships. Thus the free op- 
eration of ships became a thing of the 
past, and a business that is governed 
more by “Personal equation” than any 
other business on earth was forced 
under the arbitrary control of tables of 
statistics and records of past perform- 
ances. 

At the time the United States entered 
the World War the rigidity and back- 
ward-looking character of the classifica- 
tion and insurance requirements were 
amazing. We had not enough anchor- 
chain in the country to equip all the 
emergency vessels in conformity with 
the rules of Lloyd’s Register and the 
American Bureau of Shipping. Neither 
had we enough anchors to provide each 
ship with the required spare bower. It 
developed that the anchor-and-chain re- 
quirements had not been revised since 
the days when ships did not often lie 
alongside wharves, when lofty masts 
and yards stopped the wind and make 
holding difficult at times—days when 
ships lying at anchor in a gale had no 
engines with which to steam up to their 
anchors. Nevertheless, after prolonged 
negotiations, the classification societies 
_made only small concessions in the 
chain requirements. The American Bu- 
reau of Shipping finally did consent to 
the omission of the long obsolete spare 
bow-anchor, but to this day Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping has steadfastly re- 
fused to do so. 

Iron-Clad Dictates of the Past 

Nothing short of the war necessities 


of England and the United States could 
have secured even these slight conces- 
sions from the requirements of the 
classification statistics, the iron-clad 
dictates of the past. Ninety per cent 
of the anchor-chain carried by a modern 
merchant-ship never sees the light of 
day, except when it is hauled out for the 
periodical survey imposed by the classi- 
fication rules. Yet every merchant-ship 
in the world is obliged to carry many 
tons of this excess baggage in space 
that otherwise might be used to carry 
revenue-earning cargo. Personally, I 
am curious to see how soon the marine 
insurance companies will veto the war 
concessions of the classification socie- 
ties, and send the private owners of 
some of our emergency ships into the 
market buying fifth wheels for their 
new coaches. The matter has not yet 
come before them, because as long as 
the vessels remain property of the gov- 
ernment the Shipping Board carries 
their hull insurance in its own fund. 
(To Be Continued) 


BANKS ASK FULL COVERAGE 





Demand for Protection Against All 
Hazards Means More Business 
for Underwriters 





Since local banks have been giving 
more care to the range of coverage 
provided for in the insurance certifi- 
cates which accompany the bills of lad- 
ing presented to them, they have grown 
considerably stricter in demanding full 
protection before they agree to extend 
credit to shippers. This policy has re- 
sulted in a certain increase of business 
for the underwriters, especially theft 
and pilferage and war risk insurance. 
Many exporters having failed to secure 
protection from all risks on their goods 
are sent back by the banks to get the 
added coverage. Thus being compelled 
to buy coverage the underwriters are in 
the position to charge an adequate rate 
for the fancy frills. Occasionally banks 
go to the extreme in demanding certain 
forms of insurance, such as theft and 
pilferage on extremely heavy articles 
which no one could or would attempt to 
steal. The underwriters, however, are 
not objecting strenuously. 


F. H. OSBORN RETURNS 

Frank Hough Osborn, of F. H.& C.R. 
Osborn, returned recently from Europe 
where he spent several weeks traveling 
in Scandinavia, England and Northern 
France. In London and Liverpool the 
companies state they are indifferent to 
American business, hull risks in particu- 
lar, and that the curtailment on Ameri- 
can risks will mean a saving, not a loss, 
for them. Covering risks at cut-rates, 
as many British underwriters did wil- 
lingly last year, has not been profitable 
and hence they seem to think the Amer- 
ican Marine Insurance Syndicates are 
taking white elephants off their hands. 
According to Mr. Osborn the British call 
the Syndicate rates too low for safety 
even though they are higher than those 
formerly quoted in England and on the 
Continent. 


SEES BUSINESS CONTRACTION 

In commenting upon the £448,000 
surplus of the Commercial Union’s mar- 
ine department, the “Policy-Holder” 
says that such a favorable showing 
cannot be expected to continue when 
the effects of the heavy war risk pre- 
mium are no longer felt. With re- 
duced values of hulls and cargoes, com- 
petition for business increases, while 
added to this is the fact that the 
world’s total of marine writing com- 
panies is still on the upward trend. 
“It is only the extraordinary value that 
hul's and cargoes run to, that enables 
rates to be maintained at anything like 
a paying basis.” 


R. S. Hoffman & Co., Boston, has 
been given the agency of the Penin- 
sular Fire. 
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ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 
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WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 
Phenix Insurance Co. Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Ce. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. 8S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
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THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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17 South William Street 
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GENERAL AGENTS WAN TED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
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ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated 1720 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 


Organized 1824 Incorporated 1886 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1918 Incorporated 1879 


Organized 1872 
APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 
3 So. William St. NEW YORK 
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Fleets Being Rated 
for Syndicate “C” 


AFTER COVERAGE 


BROKERS 
Strength and Facilities of Pools Are 
Big_Inducements to American 
Vessel Owners 


With Syndicate “B” in full swing, the 
board of managers of the American Ma- 
rine Insurance Syndicates is centering 
its attention upon the development of 
Syndicate “C,” which is underwriting 
privately owned vessels and fleets. It 
does not automatically receive business 
through the sale of Shipping Board ves- 
sels to steamship operating companies, 
but conducts its affairs in direct and 
even competition with domestic and 
foreign companies and agencies. Its 
immense facilities, however, place it 
upon a higher and stronger basis than 
is possible for most individual com- 
panies to attain, and the degree of 
service which it can render American 
shipping interests is practically unlim- 
ited. While the rates charged by the 
board of managers will be higher, per- 
haps, than those which might be quoted 
by some companies eagerly seeking hull 
risks. protection is sure and settlements 
never delayed for lack of funds. Syndi- 
cate “C” deserves the whole-hearted 
support of the American merchant ma- 
rine for business reasons, if for none 
other. 

Brokers have been seeking ratings on 
fleets from the board of managers of 
Syndicate “C,” and for the convenience 
of the former a meeting of the Rating 
Committee of the Board will be held at 
11:30 A. M. on Tuesday of each week 
at the headquarters of the Syndicates, 
at which any fleets placed before it for 
rating will be afforded consideration. 
Those brokers who desire to have fleets 
rated should notify the assistant under- 
writer, W. B. Harwood, before noon of 
the Monday preceding, giving the name 
of the fleet and full particulars. They 
should also indicate if it is their desire 
to appear before the board of manag- 
ers to make any verbal statements in 
favor of the vessels which they are pre- 
senting. 

Gomer H. Rees, secretary of the Ev- 
ans companies, and also secretary of 
the Syndicates, has been elected treas- 
urer of the latter to replace Charles H. 
Gardner, who resigned to go back with 
the American Merchant Marine to aid 
in the settlement of that company’s af- 
fairs. Charles R. Page, head of Syndi- 
cate “A,” and Mr. Harwood, assistant 
underwriter for “B” and “C,” are locat- 
ed in the main offices of- the Syndicates 
in the Kerr Building on Beaver Street. 





START BANKRUPTCY ACTION 


Marsh & McLennan and Parsons & 
Eggert Among the Creditors of the 
National Shipbuilding Co. 


An involuntary petition in bankrupt- 
cy has been filed in the Federal Court 
against the National Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, of Delaware, by Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Parsons & Eggert, Louis Tur- 
gan, La Societe Maritime Francaise, 
and Robert Ryan. The corporation is 
alleged to be insolvent and to have 
liabilities aggregating more than $5,- 
000,000, of which the petitioners claim 
over $800,000. The National Shipbuild- 
ing Company, the New York offices of 
which are at 42 Broadway, is stated to 
have contracted to construct several 
steel steamers for the petitioners and 
after receiving part payment to have 
failed to fulfil the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

Marsh & McLennan and Parsons & 
Eggert, through their counsel, Saul S. 
Myers, declare that between November 
19, 1919, and August 19 of this year, 
the date the petition was filed, they ad- 
vanced for the account of the alleged 
bankrupt for insurance premiums on 
policies written by various marine com- 
penies and for adjustment of loss col- 
lections, the sum of upwards of $12,000. 


Court Interprets 


C. I. F. Requirements 
FULL COVERAGE NOT NEEDED 


Seller Has to Secure Protection Only 





Against “Customary” Perils 
of the Trip 
That a C. I. F. contract does not 
necessarily call for full coverage 


against all risks, but only for custom- 
ary hazards, has been decided by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York County, in a judg- 
ment handed down last week. In the 
opinion, of the court the insurance re- 
quirements of the contract are fulfilled 
when the seller procures just such in- 
surance as is ordinarily adequate to 
protect shipments being carried be- 
tween the ports mentioned in the sale. 
The lower court decided favorably for 
the defendants, but the Appellate Divi- 
sion reversed the judgment and has 
ordered a new trial. 

In October, 1916, defendants  pur- 
chased from plaintiff certain codfish to 
be shipped from St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, “ec. i. f. New York.” Plaintiff de- 
livered the fish to a steamer at St. 
Johns, and took a bill of lading to its 
own order, which it indorsed in blank 
and forwarded, with draft attached, to 
a New York bank. The vessel sailed 
on October 4, 1916, and two days later 
was sunk by a German submarine. 
Plaintiff had taken out marine insur- 
ance, which did not cover such a loss, 
and no war risk insurance was procured 
by either party. The marine insurance 
certificate tendered to defendan‘s was, 
through some inadvertence, for an 
amount less than the price of the fish, 
but defendants raised no objection on 
that ground previous to the tria’. On 
tender of the shipping documents de- 
fendants refused payment, stating as 
their reasons plaintiff’s failure to obtain 
war risk insurance and to deliver the 
fish at New York. Held: 

(1) That plaintiff's contractual obli- 
gation to insure was fully performed 
by obtaining such insurance as was 
then customarily obtained by St. Johns 
merchants on shipments of fish “ec. 1. f. 
New York.” 

(2) That title passed to defendants 
upon delivery to the carrier at St. 
Johns, and plaintiff was under no obli- 
gation to make delivery at New York. 

(3) That defendants waived the de 
fect in the marine insurance certificate 
by their failure to object on that ground 
and by placing their objections on the 
other untenab’e grounds. 

At the time the sinking occurred the 
United States was not at war with Ger- 
many and the actual appearance of the 
U-53 off the Atlantic Coast was a dis- 
tinct surprise to American business 
and shipping men, but the possibility 
of a submarine crossing the ocean had 
long been discussed and was not con- 
sidered at all impossible of accomplish- 
ment successfully. A German cargo- 
carrying submarine, the “Deutschland” 
had already completed one or more 
trips to New London and return. As a 
result war risk insurance ought to have 
been taken out by the plaintiff, just 
as it is procured today to provide cov- 
er against loss from co'lision with 
floating mines. Underwriters, and 
brokers especially, are not giving full 
service to shippers, who are more often 
than not ignorant of the scope of mar- 
ine insurance, when they fail to bring 
to the attention of their clients the 
necessity of purchasing full protection, 
even if some of the fancy frills seem 
of negligible importance, 





“SUPERIOR CITY” LOST 

The steamer “Superior City” was 
sunk last Friday on Lake Superior, off 
Whitefish Point, after colliding with 
the steamer “Willis L. King”. Twenty- 
nine persons are supposed to have lost 
their lives. The “Willis L. King” is at 
present undergoing repairs and until an 
investigation to establish the cause of 
the collision has been completed the 
vessel’s crew will not be permitted to 
go ashore, 
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Insurers Not Liable 
For Unrepaired Loss 


IF VESSEL IS LATER SUNK 
Providing Total Loss is Result of Peril 
Not Covered By the Marine 


Insurance Policy 


In rendering judgment in the case 
of the steamer “Eastlands”, the Lord 
Chancellor of the British House of 
Lords has decided that when a vessel, 
which has been damaged and repaired 
only temporarily, is lost later through 
a peril not covered by the marine pol- 
icy, the underwriters are not obliged 
to pay for the unrepaired damages, In 
the case of the “Eastlands” the Govern- 
ment insured the vessel against war 
risks, and after she had been sunk by 
a torpedo the Admiralty paid the loss 
but deducted an amount estimated to 
cover certain unrepaired damages, The 
vessel-owners sued the private insurers 
for this sum, and after being carried 
to the highest court the case was de- 
cided favorably for the latter. This 
case is of importance as it involves a 
much-disputed point in this country. 

Extracts from the brief of the Lord 
Chancellor are given as follows 

“Whether an underwriter is or is not, 
liable for unrepaired damage cannot be 
ascertained until the expiration of the 
policy. If before the expiration of the 
policy there is a total loss, he is not 
liable to pay for the earlier unrepaired 
damage sustained during the currency 
of the same policy, and it makes no 
difference whether the total loss falls 
upon him or is due to an excepted 
peril against which the owner is in- 
sured or uninsured. The true doctrine 

“The true rule is capable of state 
ment in the following proposition. 
When the vessel, insured against perils 
of the sea, is damaged by one of the 
risks covered by the policy, and before 
that damage is repaired she is lost, 
during the currency of the policy, by a 
risk which is not covered by the policy, 
then the insurer is not liable for such 
unrepaired damage. The rule so stated 
embodies the principle upon which un- 
derwriters and merchants have based 
their practice in such matters for up- 
wards of a century, and, even if this 
House were of opinion that the rule 
did not correctly state the law, it would 
be a matter of grave consideration 
whether such a rule, which has been 
observed for so long, which has been 
expressly or impliedly incorporated in 


s0 many contracts, and which has pro 
foundly influenced the course of deal 
ing between merchants, should be re- 
versed at this period of its history 
In my opinion, this question does not 
arise.” 


LATEST LLOYD’S FIGURES 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing Over 90 per cent of the so-called se 
curity, are not worth the paper they are 
written upon, for the committee 
at their sole discretion, 
guarantor from all 
agreement upon 
shall think fit. 


Do Not Welcome Publicity 

“In striking contrast to’ Lloyd's Un 
derwriters, the insurance companies 
welcome complete publicity, and the 
fact that they sustain so very success 
fully every scrutiny of their activities 
is a superb testimony to their unim- 
peachable financial strength. The bet 
ter the company the more it invites 
examination and it can safe'y be assert 
ed that if the companies were given the 
option of working behind a veil. in a 
manner similar to that of Lloyd's, the 
privilege would be declined by all ex- 
cept perhaps an insignificant few who 
have good reasons for evading the 
searchlight of publicity. 

“As we said at first we 
rel with individual underwriters, but 
with their collective action, which we 
think is a profound mistake and which 
we criticise as a matter of principle. 


may, 
release any 
liabi'ity under an 
such terms as they 


have no quar- 


“During the last few years quite a 
number of private limited companies 
have commenced operations in the in 
surance field, and particu'arly in the 


marine market. As marine business 
does not come within the sphere of the 
1909 Act, companies writing this busi 


ness are under no legal obligation to 
issue balance sheets, and, further, as 
private limited concerns they are un 
der no obligation when filing their an 
nual returns to give a copy of their 
balance sheet to the registrar of joint 
stock companies. jut we are glad to 
say that many, if not most of these 
private companies, have supplied us 
with copies of their revenue accounts 
and balance sheets. If any Lloyd's Un 
derwriters will do the same, we shal! 
be most happy to give them the public- 
itv of our columns, if so desired, and 
under any circumstances to say that 
the remarks which appear above do 
not apply to them.” 
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Doctor’s Relation 
to Underwriters 


HOW IT CAN BE IMPROVED 





Chairman of Contract Practice Commit- 
tee of Chicago Medical Society, 
Gives His Views 





By THOMAS P. FOLEY 


One of the committees of the Chi- 
cago Medical Society, the Medical So- 
ciety of Cook County, with a member- 
ship of 3,500 physicians, is the Con- 
tract Practice Committee. The work 
of this committee is the consideration 
of every form of contract practice in 
which physicians are engaged and 
formation and carrying out of plans 
whereby the physician will receive a 
just and fair compensation for efficient 
service. 

Early in the year the committee be- 
gan to receive complaints from mem- 
bers of the Society regarding accident 
insurance work. The complaints were 
classed under two headings: 1, those 
where the physician had rendered cer- 
tain service in accident cases and 
where his bill had not only been dis- 
puted, but where he had been offered 
an amount from thirty to fifty per cent 
less than he had charged; 2, those 
where physicians employed by insur- 
ance companies had been guilty of un- 
ethical conduct in endeavoring forci- 
bly to take cases from their fellow 
practitioners. 

Specific Illustrations 

The first class of cases can only be 
adjusted by a better understanding be- 
tween organized medicine and the com- 
panies. The second class of cases can 
be settled within the lines of organized 
medicine. 

As a specific illustration of the first 
type of complaints: Dr. Emmet Keat- 
ing, 2801 Logan Boulevard, Chicago. at- 
tended Charles N. Mueller, an accident 
case, a fractured rib. This man was 
employed by the Illinois Vinegar Manu- 
facturing Co. The insurance was Car- 
ried by a leading casualty company. 
Dr. Keating sent a bil} for $10, which 
is less than would be charged a patient 
in private practice. He received a let- 
ter from the company, signed ‘“man- 
ager,” as follows: “Attached hereto is 
draft for $3 in full payment for surgi- 
cal services rendered in connection 
with the above captioned case.” 

Another specific illustration: Dr. B 
D. Satek, 5141 South Lincoln Street, 
Chicago, removed from the corner of 
North Higgeston, an employe of Reu- 
ter Bros., a steel scale which had been 
imbedded for two days. He sent a bill 
for $5 to this company, who referred it 
to Sherman & Ellis, who wrote the doc- 
tor saying: “The usual schedule for 
work of this kind is $2.” 

The Contract Practice Committee, of 
course, understands there are two sides 
to every story. The committee knows 
that bills are presented to companies 
where the charges are apparently ex- 
cessive. Insurance companies feel that 
every case should be handled on a set 
echedule. This might be right where 
physicians are doing a large volume of 
work for the companies, but where the 


individual physician handles an acci- 
dent case there is no reason why he 
should not receive the same compensa- 
tion as he would from a private patient. 

The committee’s suggestion for a bet- 
ter understanding between physicians 
and insurance companies is on a get- 
together basis, meeting on the common 
ground that just fees should be paid 
for efficient service. A meeting of the 
Adjusters’ Association and the Medical 
Society Committee for the formation 
of a clearing house where complaints 
on the part of the physicians may be 
brought in, as well as the complaints 
of the companies where they feel ex- 
cessive charges have been made has 
been suggested. 

It may be said that the Working- 
men’s Compensation Board offers a 
place for the consideration of compro- 
mise in regard to charges and this is 
a fact but the feeling among physicians 
that they could talk it over with other 
physicians would leave them in a bet- 
ter frame of mind and when the com- 
panies came to realize that their side 
would get the just consideration it 
should and the only object in the entire 
matter was a decent fee for good work 
a greater feeling of harmony would pre- 
vail. To borrow from someone “When 
you meet your neighbors you learn to 
like them.” 


MARYLAND’ Ss HALF YEAR 


Assets of $26, 754,475 on June 30. 1920; 
Company Has Surplus of 
$4,039,080 


A statement of the financial condi- 


tion of the Maryland Casualty on 
July 1, 1920, follows: 

ASSETS 
Stocks and Bonds........ $19,162,363.43 


Less Value of Special De- 
posits in Excess of Cor- 
responding Liabilities. . 23,731.61 

$19,138,631.82 
1,688,165.93 
55,000.00 

583,884.13 

144,093 50 


re 
Real Estate Mortgages... 
Cash in Banks and Office 1, 
Interest Accrued ........ 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection Less than 90 
IR cdsaiehdistnachig. wis wmsdieicns 
Re-insured Losses Due 
from other Companies. . 
RI. i ieee ence fe yatsixcah. 3 
Loans Secured by Pledge 
IE oi vccceesie.o.dea'she 


4.073,548.86 
25,814.05 
32,846.72 


12,490.50 
$26, 75 4, 475. 51 
LIABILITIES 
Canttal Steck .i.c.ccccecs $3.500,000.00 
Premium Reserve ....... 7,782,585.63 
Premium Tax Reserve... 341,704.26 
Reserve for Unadjusted 
Claims 
Commission due on Pre- 
miums in Course of Col- 
lection less than 90 
MNO aay Auscatare aia cieicw ier esas 
Sundry Accounts Reserve 
Re-insurance Premiums 
Due Other Companies. . 
Due Associated Companies 
for Co-Insurance  Pre- 


9,552,124.09 


802,489.12 
41,012.30 


101,709.43 


Sn, eee 93,769.69 
Voluntary Additional Re- 
Es Aiiiascas'¥'.0 wh, 40a Snionain ai Sipiacwc 500,000.00 


Surplus 4,039,080.99 
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RESTRICTING COMPETITION 





New York Compensation Rating Board 
Takes Action on Stevedoring 
Risks 





Because of what it considers unfair 
competition on stevedoring risks the 
New York Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board has issued the following 
ruling: 


“Complaints have been filed with the 
board that there had developed recent- 
ly some unfair competition in connec- 
tion with stevedoring risks by means 
of an unjustified division of payroll. In 
order to correct this condition the com- 
mittee ruled that on and after Septem- 
ber 1, 1920, all stevedoring risks should 
be submitted for classification by the 
board, and that no other classifications 
shall be available to a risk without 
specific approval by the board.” 





CHANGES AT 90 WILLIAM 

E. B. Beacham, of 90 William Street, 
will move from the second to the sixth 
floor of that building and the develop- 
ment department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, in charge of Al. Hodson, will 
take the additional space made vacant 
by Mr. Beacham’s change. 





Persons going away from home for a 
holiday should remember that burglars 
take no vacations. 


What Advertising 
Did in One Agency 


WAS UNKNOWN WHEN STARTED 








C. B. McGrew, Galesburg, Illinois, 
Used Originality in Making His 
Office Popular 





How advertising has developed an 
agency in Galesburg, IIl., is told by the 
Aetna. The subject of the story is 
C. B. McGrew, who has succeeded in 
making himself known to old and 
young within miles of his office. This 
has been done by clever and persistent 
advertising. Here is what the Aetna 
says of it: 

Galesburg is not a large city. Ac- 
cording to the latest census, it had a 
population of 22,089. Of course it is 
somewhat larger today. If you happen 
to make your entry into Galesburg over 
one of the main motor highways known 
as the “Cannon Ball Trail,” you can- 
not help noticing the huge signboard 
fifty feet long by ten feet high which 
tells the passing motorist to see the 
McGrew Aetna Agency on the fifth 
floor of the Bank of Galesburg Build- 
ing for all forms of insurance. This 
sign is large enough to be read from 
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a motor car going at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. A similar signboard on 
the main highway leading out of Gales- 
burg also tells the motorist about Mc- 
Grew and his multiple-line Aetna ag- 
ency. 

The cost of renting these two sign- 
boards is $15 a month. A number of 
other signs advertising Mr. McGrew 
and his Aetna agency are located in 
and around Galesburg. 

Mr. McGrew does not have to pay 
for all his advertising space, however. 
On the rear of his motor car, inside 
the space framed by his spare tire; 
appears this message:—‘‘Be Wise, Aet- 
na-ize, See McGrew, Galesburg, III.” 
A great many people are bound to see 
this sign on the streets of Galesburg 
every day of the year. It is a good way 
for an insurance man to keep his name 
before the public, without spending a 
cent. 

Useg, Newspapers 

During the past three and a half 
years, Mr. McGrew has spent about 
$2,000 in advertising. In addition to 
the billboard and other outdoor adver- 
tising, he has made effective use of 
the newspapers. 

In most of this newspaper advertis- 
ing, Mr. McGrew has used the quality 
argument as applied to insurance. In 
advertising accident and health insur- 
ance he has done some particularly 
good advertising. On one occasion he 
filled a whole half-page of the news- 
paper with a list of typical accident 
and health claims paid by the Aetna 
Life in Galesburg and vicinity during 
the year under the display heading of 
“Aetna-ized in Time.” This was a par- 
ticularly effective piece of advertising 
and attracted widespread attention. 
Mr. McGrew times his advertising 
to local happenings and never ‘misses 
an opportunity to advertise after some 
serious accident has occurred, or some 
heavy loss. 

County Fairs 

At the County Fair Mr. McGrew ar- 
ranged an advertising stunt which 
made people take notice. A float was 
exhibited on the fair grounds and on 
this float appeared a man all bound up 
in bandages with a nurse and a doctor 
in attendance. With the signs the 
float carried, it was an effective ad- 
vertisement for Mr. McGrew’s accident 
and health business. Another stunt 
Mr. McGrew carried out at this same 
fair was to have a boy at the gate dis- 
tribute tickets which so closely re- 
sembled theatre tickets that no one 
could help looking to see what show 
they were good for, and this is what 
appeared on each ticket: “This ticket 
will admit you to the McGrew Aetna 
Agency, Fifth Foor, Bank of Gales- 
burg.” Not a bad way to let people 
know your business address. 

What has a!l this advertising done 
for Mr. McGrew in a business way, you 
ask? Has it brought any direct re- 
turns? Is he writing more business 
than he did before he began to adver- 
tise? Was his $2,000 well invested? 

Ask Mr. McGrew and he will tell you 
that he owes his present success in the 
insurance business to the extensive ad- 


vertising he has done during the past 
three and a half years. When Mr. Mc- 
Grew started his agency in Galesburg, 
there were two established agencies in 
the town which controlled the greater 
part of the insurance business. When 
people thought of their insurance 
needs, they immediately thought of 
them in connection with either one or 
the other of these two agencies. 

Mr. McGrew’s problem was to pro- 
ject his new agency into the limelight 
so that people would look to him for 
the protection and service which they 
had been obtaining elsewhere. As a 
result of his newspaper and billboard 
advertising, Mr. McGrew succeeded in 
demonstrating to the people of Gales- 
burg and vicinity that there was an- 
other agency qualified to give them up- 
to-the-minute insurance service in many 
lines and today his agency ranks with 
the leaders. 

Known As “Aetna McGrew” 

Mr. McGrew’s business for 1917, 1918 
and 1919 indicates steady growth in the 
volume done by his agency and some 
startling increases in certain lines such 
as automobile liability and automobile 
fire and theft insurance. Mr. McGrew 
did not advertise automobile insurance 
to any extent until May, 1919, and he 
believes that the large increase for 1919 
shows the power of advertising. 

Mr. McGrew does not attempt to say 
which line or lines have benefited most 
by advertising but he does believe 
that advertising has put the Aetna on 
the map in his territory particularly in 
the accident, health and automobile 
lines. He has planned a big advertis- 
ing campaign on automobile insurance 
for the 1920 season and he expects to 
increase his business in this line ma- 
terially this year. 

A record was made of personal busi- 
ness written during one month and is 
impressive in so far as determining 
the direct results which persistent ad- 
vertising have produced. In this rec- 
ord are listed thirty-five separate poli- 
cies. Of these, twenty-four policies 
were written without any solicitation 
on the part of Mr. McGrew. In other 
words these policies were all sold over 
the counter to people who came into 
Mr. McGrew’s office to buy insurance. 
Mr. McGrew attributes these sales to 
the publicity obtained through his ad- 
vertising. Furthermore he says that 
he is writing business every month in 
a similar way. 





REPORTS FOR HALF YEAR 


The Indemnity Company of America, 
St. Louis, makes the following financial 
statement as of June 30: Assets, $1,- 
443,583; surplus and reserves to policy- 
holders, $1,186,842; net premiums writ- 
ten during six months of 1920, $1,036,- 
396. The liabilities follow: Reserve 
for unearned premiums, $843,713; re- 
serve for losses and claims in process 
of adjustment (other than liability), 
$55,000; special reserve for liability 
claims, $53,354; reserve for taxes, $20,- 
000; commission and brokerage, $128,- 
387; capital stock, $250,000; surplus, 
$93,129. 
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Automobile Rates 
Without Symbols 


PREPARED BY CHICAGO OFFICE 





Collision Premiums Same on New and 
Old Cars; How Schedules 
Are Compiled 





Meeker-Magner Company, Chicago, 
general agent for the General Accident, 
is using a much simplified automobile 
rate card in which symbols and code 
numbers are not employed. The rates 
are all based upon list price. The size 
of the rate sheet is 4% x 6% inches 
and there are four pages. 

On the first page are liability and 
property damage rates for Chicago, 
which is in Territory 4. The rates are 
based upon use of car and manufac- 
turer’s list price, plus cost of equip- 
ment. Cars with permanently closed 
bodies are rated on the basis of the 
corresponding open car model. 

Passenger type cars are rated in a 
table the headings of which include 
the list price and four price classifica- 
tions, up to $1,199, $1,200 to $2,499, 
$2,500 to $4,499 and $4,500 upward. 

On the left hand side Classes A, B 
and C are described. Class B is print- 
ed in red and is described as follows: 
“Any driver, pleasure and _ business 
calls, without restriction.” Omnibus 
cover not available to Class C risks. 
The liability and property damage 
rates are given in two horizontal lines 
opposite each class, with electrics at 
the bottom. Twenty per cent is added 
to liability rates for $10,000-$20,000 
limits. Property damage rates include 
loss of use and 9 per cent is deducted 
for exclusion of loss of use. 

Liability and property damage rates 
for pleasure cars in territories 5, 6, 
7 and 8 are given on the second page. 
Territories 5 and 6 are grouped to- 
gether. 

Commercial Classification 
On the third page is a commercial 


car classification for liability and prop- 
erty damage rating, as follows: 


Class 
All classifications not hereinafter listed... 4 
RARE «60060n050nscaneresccesenteusesonss 
Ambulances used by large concerns to carry 
their injured employes..........s.eeeeees 
DASUNORS CHROME acescevccoscervcvecesssassens 2 
Caterer (who also manufactures ice cream) 3 
Caterer (not manufacturing ice cream).... 
Coal, charcoal or coke dealers...........+++ 
Emergency autos (all cars especially equip- 
ped or fitted or principally used for 
emergency work of any kind).......... 2 
EEPCCRD OOUMIGRUES « cecccccrccccrccceecansece OF 
Expressmen or truckmen (not baggage)... 3 
Fire department, fire patrol or salvage 
COTPS cccccccvegeccccccccrccscccsccesseseees 
Fuel dealers (except wood exclusively).... 3 
Furniture moving, furniture storage ot 


WRUUNOUND. adacovaccesessnvensqcserssvavabes 3 
Ice cream manufacturers or dealers (whole- 
| eee 3 
Ice dealers or manufacturers (retail)...... 3 
Ice dealers or manufacturers (wholesale 
GUEND. wnsnseskencessecsecksauscsseneuseunael 4 
Invalid carriages (not emergency ambu- 
DORUNED canccdvawsecconntscadenedeseensnenes 3 
SEE GUND indenneesdesdcivoctéhdabhenesenensl 2 
Moving picture film delivery.............006 3 
EGE GOUEN . ccvaknurnshehounecudenseuesseenus 3 
TT CE . .uvsapsnneuswassuebeneeds 2 
DE DEI  suniscrenseaeseedsuskeddeuidann 3 
Pe NOE sas cveivasenicceeseaneseneeaenll 1 
SED ORO OF WIG s scx cncsctsunccoessiaie 3 


Stevedores who engage in general trucking 3 
Stevedores, excluding general trucking of 


goods or merchandise..............ss00008 4 
Storage warehouse company..............0+ 3 
Transfer (baggage or express).............. 2 
Transfer (not baggage or express).......... 3 


ND dh cusctestduvaneucsceniencsenseeieannn 
Warchouse company (general warehousing) 3 
This is followed with a table of com- 
mercial car rates, the heading of which 
covers Class Number, Load Capacity 
and columns for liability and property 
damage rates in five territories. 


The last page is given to collision 
premiums in territories 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
The premiums given are for the large 
cities and congested country districts. 
For exact territory it is necessary to 
consult the Collision Manual, List 
prices refer to present list prices. 
Where models were formerly lower 
priced, use present list price instead 
of original. The list prices appear on 
the left hand side and the table is di- 
vided into two sections, one for pas- 
senger cars and one for commercials. 
Rates are given for full cover, $25, $50 
and $100 deductible, each in two col- 
umns, one for passenger cars under 
18 months o!d and one for cars over 
18 months old. 
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Employers Liability Rumor 

It is gossiped that the Kmployers 
Liability’s entrance into the fire busi- 
ness will be through the avenue of pur- 
chase of a fire company. 

A a” a 

The Mack Sennett bathing girl idea 
has reached the casualty companies. 
One of these damsels occupies the place 
of honor on the front cover of the cur- 
rent agency bulletin of the Standard 
Accident, of Detroit. 

7 ~ + 
Need Ear Muffs 

The brokers’ branch of the National 
Surety is transacting business under dif- 
ficulties inasmuch ag two or three rivet- 
ting machines are in full blast on build- 
ing construction in the neighborhood. 

a” a * 
Can't Tell By Appearances 

The F. & D. is authority for this one: 

A Florida banker is wondering if 
years of experience in dealing with men 
enables one to judge them by their ap- 
pearance. The banker took an en- 
velope containing $1,000 in checks to 
the train when he missed the regular 
mail, and handed it to a respectable- 
looking stranger to post in Tampa, The 
checks are still missing. 

+ + x 

The mailing list of “The Fidelity 
Journal,” published by the F. & D., has 
grown to such proportions that the cir- 
culation department has been forced to 
seek new and larger offices, and to in- 
stall additional addressing machines. 

* af ” 
Barker Joins New Company 

John Hayes, for nearly three years 
assistant cashier of the Merchants and 
Savings Bank, Madison, Wis., has re- 
signed his position to become identified 
with the North Western Casualty and 
Surety Co. which is now being organized 
in Milwaukee. He and McMahon, for- 
mer secretary of the Association of 
Commerce, Madison, are the prime pro- 
moters of the new insurance organiza- 
tion, 

Before becoming identified with the 
Merchants and Savings Bank, Mr. 
Hayes was a member of the staff of 
state banking department under then 
Commissioner of Banking A. BE. Quolt. 
He resigned his position to join the 
Madison bank staff. Prior to that time 
he was connected with the University 
of Wisconsin where he graduated in 
1908. Mr. Hayes will sever his con- 
nections with the Merchants and Sav- 
ings Bank this week to become actively 
identified with the new insurance or- 
ganization. He will probably keep his 
uome in Madison for a time but will ul- 
timately move to Milwaukee. 

* * *@ 
Accidents From Fatigue 

The Macmillan Company has _ pub- 
lished a book under the name of “Fa- 
tigue Study” by Frank B. and Lillian M. 
Gilbreth. 

In*the foreword to the book the au- 
thors point out that more than thirty 
millions of the one hundred and ten 
millions of people in the United States 
are engaged in occupations in which un- 
necessary fatigue reduces their output. 

“It is a conservative estimate,” the 
foreword continues, “that unnecessary 
fatigue causes each of these workers a 
loss in their producing and earning ca- 
pacity of much more than 10 cents per 
day each day. Now, to be conservative, 
let us say only twenty million workers, 
three hundred days, at five cents per 
day. This amounts to $300,000,000 per 








year. Capitalize this on a four per cent 
basis and try to realize the possibilities 
of the Fatigue Study Movement in the 
United States.” 

The problem of fatigue study is one 
that has long occupied the time and 
attention of the co-authors of this book. 
In its closing paragraph it is stated, 
“The great necessity is to recognize the 
importance of fatigue elimination; to 
acquaint oneself with the progress in 
the. past; to jnsist upon maintenance of 
the best that has been done; to assist 
in the development and to welcome into 
the field those workers who can be of 
so much assistance. The subject is one 
of interest to employers and workers 
alike,—one__ oof those fundamental 
things upon which we all agree; which 
enlists the co-operation of workers in a 
plant, of plants in an industry, of in- 
dustries in a community, and of com- 
munities in a nation and internation- 
ally.” 

**2ee 
Snake Bite Claims Disappear 

“The North Castle Sun” gives an 
argument for prohibition in a recent 
paragraph reading: 

“Serpents have disappeared or else 
they’re not as aggressive as they used 
to be. Nobody has heard of a single 
snakebite among the farmhands over 
here in the past twelve months. Cider, 
however appetizing, apparently hasn’t 
the curative virtues of the old fashioned 
rye of pre-prohibition days.” 

eee 
Developing New York Business 

Beginning on September Ist, the Fi- 
delity & Deposit will undertake an in- 
tensive cultivation of the New York 
surety bond and burglary insurance 
fields. 


Vincent A. Cullen, well known among 
New York surety men, has accepted the 
post of production manager for the New 
York branch office. Mr. Cullen was in 
the old American Bonding Company 
force, afterward going to Cleveland, 
where he was connected with the Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company’s general 
agents, Owen, Crowell, Laurenson & 
Company. On his return from mili- 
tary service in Mexico and France, he 
went with the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company and is leaving the 
post of surety manager of the New 
York branch to come with the F. & D. 
on September Ist. 


Assisting Mr. Cullen will be Mr. John 
G. Yost, assistant manager of the fidel- 
ity department at the Home Office, and 
for a long time active in the sales de- 
velopment end of the Company’s fidel- 
ity business. He will have charge of 
the fidelity side of the campaign. 

O. Atkin, now the Newark branch 
manager for the F. & D., will assume 4i- 
rection of the development of the Com- 
pany’s burglary business. 

. * . 


Travelers Tower Winners 

Travelers Tower contest winners for 
new accident risks written during the 
period April 12 to June 27 are an- 
nounced. T. F. McGee, Dayton, is first 
in premium volume; A. V. Pritchartt, 
Memphis, second; T. W. Deupree, 
Memphis, third. In number of risks Mr. 
Deupree is first; Mr. Pritchartt, sec- 
ond; and M. M. Rosenbush, Memphis, 
third. In other words, Memphis is very 
much in the way. The winners of the 
Tower contest, assemble in Hartford 
on September 15 for a three days’ con- 
vention. Many pleasant social features 
have been arranged for them. 











G.. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 


Writing Business 











| “Service, Security and Satisfaction” 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 


| The MOOR /AGENCY 


General Agents 


Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey 


ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 
Phone—John 3291 


Suburban and State of 











The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


in ONE Policy 
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Bolsheviki Schedule of Working Days 

The “Hartford Agent” prints the Bol- 
sheviki schedule of working days, which 
certainly proves that figures do not lie, 
but liars figure. So work it out for 
yourself: 


BMC PORT DOS .occcsscvescas 365 days 
If you sleep 8 hours a day, 
WG EE bivou.eww es ce deeaes 122 days 
re 243 days 
If you rest 8 hours a day, 
EE savaiaseahwas Dakews 122 days 
| een 121 days 


52 days 


69 days 


There are 52 Sundays........ 


This leaves 
If you have Saturday half holi- 
MS. sSescerrawssdewssaaen 


26 days 

ee SOROS: oss eee 43 days 
Daily average for lunch, sick- 
ness and other causes of 


1% hours equals ........... 28 days 
2 15 days 
Two weeks vacation ........ 14 days 
Lo eee 1 day 
Which being Labor Day, no one works. 
* * @ 


Get the Number Right 

The Travelers asks its representa- 
tives to be sure and get the factory 
number of the automobile right. 

“A great deal of delay and trouble 
has been caused lately in cases where 
the identification of the car did not 
agree with the number given in the 
policy,” it says. “Don’t guess at the 
number, and don’t take any one of the 
various Other numbers that are found 
on the car. The factory number is the 
one that is wanted. In a mix-up like 
this, we require a statement from the 
assured; and this naturally makes the 
assured wonder whether his word is 
doubted. In addition, endorsements are 
required to correct the discrepancy. 
These have to be handled by a number 
of people, and so the trouble is out of 
all proportion.” 

* * * 
Thieves Sprung New One 

Some robbers worked a neat trick in 
robbing a New York bonded warehouse. 
The thieves removed the padlock and 
substituted their own. This set off the 
burglar alarm. The protective com- 
pany’s watchman on the beat found the 
door locked and _ disconnected the 
alarm, thinking it out of order; the 
thieves took off their padlock, and went 
to work. 


Cannot Save Shoe Leather 
The Travelers remarks: “The insur- 
ance agent who wou!d be a success 
cannot figure on saving shoe leather, 
except by taking longer steps.” 


PAYROLL WRITING RESTRICTED 


Because drivers, chauffeurs and help- 
ers have been written on a payroll basis 
the New York Compensation & Inspec- 
tion Rating Board has issued the follow- 
ing ruling: “Certain classifications in 
the manual provide the following note: 
‘Payroll for “Comp.” coverage to include 
drivers, chauffeurs and their helpers.’ 
The rule on the subject is emphasized 
in paragraphs 7 and 8 of ‘Payroll Rules.’ 
It has been reported that notwithstand- 
ing this note policies have been issued 
for risks such as ‘storage furniture’ 
providing separate payrolls and sepa- 
rate rates for drivers, chauffeurs and 
their helpers. The attention of the un- 
derwriting staff of our members is di- 
rected to the foregoing provision in the 
manual, so that the error, which is un- 
doubtedly due to a misconception of the 
rules, may be avoided.” 





The Maryland Casualty wrote $2, 
253,000 in premiums in June, an in- 
crease of $433,000 over the correspond- 
ing month in 1919. 





Upham Bros. Co. are leading Pre- 
ferred Agents for first half of 1920. 











IT IS 
VITALLY 
IMPORTANT 


As a salesman of Commercial 
Accident and Health Disabil- 
ity policies that you learn 
more about Continental In- 
come Protection forms—the 
forms that sell and stay sold, 
backed by the greatest Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance 
organization in America. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 


General Offices 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Offices: 
Toronto, Ontario 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 











Referring to its finan- 
cial statement the 
Bankers Accident, Des 
Moines, makes. refer- 
ence to earned and un- 
earned premiums. So that its agents 
may understand this item in the state- 
ment of their own and other companies, 
the Bankers says: 

“In our statement you will notice an 
item ‘Reserve for unearned premiums.’ 
What does that mean? Simply this— 
a solvent old line insurance company 
must always have on hand the entire 
unearned premium on each policy in 
force. It must be able to stop taking 
on new business and yet be in position 
to fulfill all unexpired obligations and 
contracts, meeting all claims as they 
come due and current expenses. In 
other words a premium is a deposit 
and is not earned until the policy has 
expired, 

“On the same theory, claims paid are 

a charge against only that portion of 
the premium which has been earned— 
This company has accurate statistics 
on the ratio of claims paid to premiums 
actually earned as well as the percen- 
tage of claims to total collections. 
* “Mutual companies are not required 
to carry a reserve for unearned pre- 
miums. In fact some states do not re- 
quire a stock company to carry a full 
reserve for unearned premiums and in 
consequence some companies collect 
three or five years in advance, without 
setting aside unearned premiums as a 
liability. Roughly speaking if a com- 
pany collects $30,000 per month in an- 
nual premiums or $360,000, the average 
amount unearned will be 50 per cent 
or $180,000—and this amount is 100 per 
cent of the amount actually unearned. 
It must be evident that the collection 
of five years in advance is equivalent 
to 50 per cent of one year and 100 per 
cent of the remaining four years col- 
lected not a penny of which can be 
considered as earned during the first 
policy year. 

“The actual liability on a policy paid 
up in advance is the amount the Com- 
pany would have to return to the policy- 
holder if the policy was cancelled. 

“A state may pass a law that 25 per 
cent reserve is all that is required, but 
that would not be the unearned pre- 
mium, 

“Too many insurance companies op- 
erate on the theory that certain things 
rarely happen, therefore they do not 
exist. Such an attitude is the one ex- 
hibited by the ostrich when he sticks 
his head into the sand and thinks he 
is invisible to passers by.” 

* *¢ 6 


President Thomas “A. Whe- 
Business lan, of the Fidelity & De- 
Aidsand posit, says that the develop- 
theLaw ment of corporate suretyship 

through three decades has 
won substantial benefits for many other 
persons than those particularly inter- 
ested in its growth. Continuing, he 
makes these comments: 


Court officers and all those who go to 
law have reaped where the surety busi- 
ness has sown, and especially have law- 
yers gained by the increased prompt- 
hess, facility and safety made possible 
in providing all sorts of Judicial Bonds. 

Formerly the furnishing of a bond was 
a tedious and unpleasant undertaking. 
It was beset with difficulties from the 
first step in finding.a bondsman, through 
the stages of obtaining his consent and 
up to acceptance (or frequently rejec- 
tion) by the Court. 

Now all this is changed. The Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland has 
been a pioneer and a leader in the cam- 
paign waged unceasingly to obtain from 
Courts in all States recognition of the 
Surety Corporate. 

Today there are but few States in 
which Corporate Bonds are not accept- 
able in all Court proceedings, Thus a 


Meaning 
of Earned 
and Unearned 


lawyer has at his disposal a system 
which furnishes a bond in any case, 
satisfactory to any Court, however dis- 
tant—a method elastic and business- 
like, and economical of time and tem- 
pers. 
* * ” 

George Hall, special agent of 
What the Standard Accident, has re- 
Group ceived this letter from the 
Means Seneca Wire & Manufacturing 

Co., of Fostoria, O.: Dear Sir: 
With reference to our experience and 
opinion of Group Life and Group Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, in relation 
to increasing loyalty and production 
within an organization. [I believe we 
were one of the first manufacturing or- 
ganizations in this part of the country 
to undertake both Group Life and Group 
Health and Accident Insurance for the 
employes, giving the employe the en- 
tire benefit and the company assuming 
the entire expense. Our experience in 
the Group Life extends over more than 
a year and our experience with the 
Group Accident and Health, as you 
know, covers a_ period of several 
months, and we are pleased to state that 
it is our firm opinion that by far the 
greater majority of the members of our 
organization, who number about 300, 
appreciate the benefit derived from this 
protection and are as a result, consider- 
ably more loyal to the company itself 
and at the same time, this increased 
loyalty results in a decrease in the labor 
turnover, which in turn greatly im- 
proves production and at the same time 
reduces the excessive loss which results 
from high turnover in any organization. 
Also, we feel that it is only a matter of 
time when practically every organiza- 
tion of any size will provide protection 
as we have, for its employes. 

The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 





NATIONAL LIFE U. S. A. FIGURES 

The casualty department of the 
National Life U. S. A. shows an 
increase in premium income for the 
first seven months of 1920 of 49.2 
per cent over 1919 for the same 
period. Every department shows an 
increase in volume of business. The 
loss ratio for the first three months 
was 25 per cent above the expected. 
The following four months were enough 
below the expected to make a fair av- 
erage loss ratio for the first seven 
months of the year, regardless of this 
year’s epidemic. If there is no epi- 
demic for the balance of the year the 
indications are that the loss ratio will 
be very much lower than the expected. 





BUY DISABILITY GROUPS 
Gordon & Ferguson, St. Paul, makers 
of hats and caps, and Erner Hopkins 
Co., Columbus, O., makers of electrical 
equipment, have bought group disability 
policies from the Standard Accident. 


The medical examination often dis- 
closes a disease in its first stages, and 
even though the applicant does not get 
a policy the information gives him a 
chance to begin treatment and thus 
prolong his life-——‘“The Organizer.” 





W. E. SMALL, President E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


pe Sure Or SERVICE — 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY > 





INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 8S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec, 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





—______,_ 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE , F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
ata 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 


General Manager 4 y | . 
ee >a Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
Liability, Accident Nae 5 ESN, 145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary, Boiler and Ls Resident Mana ers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869 New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





















174% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


American 
Surety 
Company 





of New York 





KENDINA 


, BUSINESS=BUILDERS 











BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
‘Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s —— 


’ Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 


100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 





Burglary Insurance 
Write For Territory 
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volutes 


pre-emimence in «ure fighting. 
Ther: | us almost equal rivalry 
over costumes and equipment. 
The simple black print shown 
above does not do justice to 
the regalia of the early volun- 
teer fireman. He should be 
pictured with mirror-black hat 
and boots, crimson shirt and 
sky-blue trousers. 


HOW THE FIREMAN’S FUND 
GOT ITS TRADE MARK 


In the days of the volunteer fireman the sounding of a fire 
alarm was the starting gong of a contest. Rival fire squads 
vied with each other to be first to a fire. Two organizations 
meeting on the way would stop and decide with their fists 


which was to get there first. 


Once at the scene of a fire the rivalry continued. Entirely 
uncalled for feats of daring were performed. The volunteers 
rushed through flames, climbed out of burning roofs, jumped 
from high windows, for no better purpose than to excite the 
envy of rival organizations and the applause of on-lookers. Of 
course particular distinction was credited to the organization 
whose men performed an act of real heroism. 


With all the glamor of this method of fire fighting, it left a 
good deal to be desired in the matter of actual results in ex- 
tinguishing fires. With a view to securing more concerted 
team work from the different volunteer squads, William 
Holdredge, when he founded an insurance company, decided 
to contribute a portion of the net profits annually to a charity 
fund for volunteer firemen. He called his company the “Fire- 
man’s Fund,” and it was in this manner that the present well 
known insurance company of the Pacific Coast got its name. 


Since the name of the company was so intimately associ- 

ated with the life of the early volunteer fireman, when the 

noose a trade mark, obviously nothing could be 
ite than a reproduction of this fireman. 


; ears the “lireman and Child” have adorned the 
blotters, letterheads and advertising material of the Fireman’s 
lund. Probably no other two people are better known to the 
insurance world. 


To many, this trade mark may seem overdrawn and melo- 
dramatic. To understand it one must know something of the 
historic type it depicts. The hat, the red shirt, the high top 
leather boots, are all part of the glorious paraphernalia upon 
which the early fireman so much prided himself. The act of 
carrying a child through flames to safety, gives the note of 
the heroic and reflects with remarkable fidelity the spirit and 
the aspirations of the volunteer fireman of a half century ago. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 























